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Fresco from Knossos, “ The Ladies in Blue,” about 1600 B.C. (see p. 231) 
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Foreword 
| THE PRESENT ISSUE OF History Today _ branches of contemporary learning. The 
we publish an article by Mr. R. V. Age of Specialization (we hazard a guess) 
} Sampson on the French Encyclopedia of | began about the middle of the seventeenth 
1751, that bold attempt to produce a read- _— century with the rapid and brilliant develop- 
able compendium of the whole of human 


knowledge ; and in our May number we 


expe 


ct to follow it up with an article by Sir 


Kenneth Clark on the “ universal genius ” 
which included, as he points out, curious 
limitations) of Leonardo da Vinci. . . The 
combination of these two subjects em- 
boldens us to set our readers what we have 
always considered a particularly interesting 
and important problem. When did it become 
impossible for an educated man to grasp, 
at (in its broader and more general out- 
lines, the entire extent of European learning? 
During the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries he might have accomplished the 
feat, mastering not only the literature and 
ph phic writings of the ancient and 


worlds, but astronomy, mathe- 
and physics as they had so far 
ped. Bacon, evidently, was such an 
round man”; and Milton no doubt 
claim to have conquered most of the 


ment of the Natural Sciences ; and from that 
period the artist and the scientist, the philo- 
sopher and the politician, each embarked 
on a separate course, gradually losing sight 
of the splendid ideals of the great Renais- 
sance humanists. One of the chief tragedies 
of twentieth-century life is the lack of any 
form of co-ordination between intelligent 
men of goodwill, who, if they are engaged 
in different fields of research, inevitably 
speak in different languages and are almost 
incapable of associating for any common 
purpose. Can our readers re-trace this 
tragedy to its historical origins? When, 
precisely, did the divorce occur ? How long 
could the ambitious and industrious scholar 
still feel that he was himself a well-balanced 
microcosm of the civilization he repre- 
sented ? To these loosely framed rhetorical 
queries we hope that we may receive some 
satisfactorily concrete answers for publi- 
cation in our columns. 
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Smithson Tennant 


discovered that diamonds and ci 
are chemically the same. He py 
t by weighing a diamond, heati 
with potassium nitrate, and 
stad the carbon dioxide prod 
) Tennant made other important 


/ coveries. In 1803 he noticed that | 
\ 





crude platinum was dissolved in 

regia (a mixture of nitric 

hydrochloric acids) a black powder was left. Leading chemists of the time believe 
to be graphite or “blacklead”. Tennant did not, and his investigations resulted i) 
discovery of two new metals, iridium and osmium. — Iridium—so called because of 
varied colours of its compounds—is used for tipping the gold nibs of fountain pen: 
is so hard that it lasts almost indefinitely and, like gold, is not corroded by 

Osmium is the heaviest substance known. 


The son of a Yorkshire clergyman, Tennant was bor 


Wensleydale in 1761. _ His interest in chemistry began early, and at the tender a; 


nine he was found making gunpowder for fireworks. He studied chemistry 


University of Edinburgh and at Christ’s College, Cambridge. Later he trai 


extensively in Europe and met many 0 ~ the leading scientists o ~ other count 
Y ! ) ig 


YUM, 
In 1813 he was appointed Professor of Chemistry at the University of fie 
° ii 


be Ltn Wh 
Yalu 
Uy 


= 
om 


Cambridge, but was killed two years later in a riding accident while a. 


on holiday at Boulogne. The nib of the modern fountain pen is one 


, ° . ° — . ° oy 
reminder of the work of this distinguished chemist. myyyti 
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By CHARLES SELTMAN 


- 


I 


received their final form, the Greeks Greece and with it, of our whole continent.” 
still retained a tradition that Crete, As excavation progressed, a chronological 
the sway of an heroic ruler called Minos, system had to be invented and used to describe 
nee been a great sea-power, embracing in the whole Bronze Age in Crete, and the pre- 
a single empire all the islands and the greater _hellenic name “ Minos” supplied an appro- 


\’ THE TIME when the Homeric poems “the most ancient centre of civilized life in 


part of mainland Greece. This powerful priate label. Accordingly the term Early 
rganization, we now know, began to take Minoan was used for the period between 
shape about 2000 B.c. and increased in impor- 3000 and 2200 B.Cc., Middle Minoan for that 
tance for about six hundred years. Then it between 2200 and 1500 B.c., and Late Minoan 
came to so sudden and disastrous an end that to cover the effective period from 1500 to 
it ceased to figure as an historical episode and 1400 B.c. Each of these three periods was 
passed into the realm of tradition and myth. then divided up into three sections. Year by 
Fifty-two years ago, Sir Arthur Evans, being —_ year the uncovering of the Palace at Knossos— 


interested in material evidence of a and subsequently of other palaces and com- 
-age civilization in Crete, began his plex Cretan buildings—proceeded; whereupon 
tions of the Palace of Knossos and re- _ strange facts began to emerge ; for the ancient 
to the astonished world of learning one §_Minoans proved to have attached importance 
discovery after another; for here was to a number of structures, practices and 
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Cretan Wild Goat 
Wild Signet 
goats from 
ona Kritza 
cairn c. 1800 B.C. 





pastimes which one associates mainly with 
modern western civilization. Light-wells, 
bathrooms, sanitary engineering with water- 
closets and easy-flushing drain-pipes had 
existed ; surprising costumes had been worn 
by women of the upper classes; and, in 
addition to the trapping and shooting of big 
and small game, there had been an interest in 
boxing and a passionate interest in the bull ring. 
There are three questions concerning these 
remarkable people which come to the mind, 
and to which it now seems possible to give 
answers. Firstly, whence did they come to 
Crete and when? Secondly, what kind of 
social structure was theirs ? Thirdly, why did 
they invent and evolve their complicated 
sanitary culture and palatial civilization ? 
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Up to the latter end of the Late Stone Ave, 
the island was uninhabited until, about 2. 
B.C., a simple seafaring folk, whose best t: Is 
and weapons were still of stone, came f: om 
Asia Minor, using the chain of islands w! ch 
reach out towards eastern Crete. They lan ied 
at various points in the eastern half of the is! 1d, 
but did not remain on the coast where © jer 
seafarers might have molested them. Ins: ad, 
they pushed inland in search of small plate ‘ux, 
caves, forests, wild fruits and game—espe« lly 
the large, Cretan wild-goat, whose pai: of 
horns make a bow the efficiency of whic'!: is 
surpassed by the old English long-bow, but 
by no other, It was about 3000 B.c., ir the 
period called Early Minoan, that more people 
of a like Asiatic origin moved into Crete, 
while an independent occupation of the 
southern regions of the island by people of 
the “‘ Mediterranean race,” coming from I ibya 
and the region now called Cyrenaica, was 
simultaneously taking place. Since the latter 
had had considerable contact with Egypt, :t is 
likely that they first introduced into Crete the 
use of copper and of bronze, as well as of gold 
for ornaments. The two races—Asian jolk 
from Anatolia and Mediterraneans from north 
Africa—were fused to produce the typical 
Minoan stock which is now familiar from so 
many monuments. The impression is of 
dainty, small-boned, lithe and athletic people 
finely moulded, small-waisted, with black, or 
sometimes coppery, hair and beautiful skin, 
of a pale olive hue. The men are always 
shown as clean-shaven. Their natures must 
have been restless, adventurous, sometimes 
immensely daring, certainly inventive ; and 
they passed on many of their qualities to the 
Greek northerners who destroyed their empire 
but mingled with them. That event occurred 
about 1400 B.C. ; but, during the preceding 
fifteen centuries, it is unlikely that any major 
invasion took place. No serious alteration there- 
fore to the Minoan stock occurred, though 
there was probably some infiltration of new 
blood by way of foreign marriages, domiciled 
aliens, and purchased slaves. 

The structure of society in Minoan Crete 
can be deduced, up to a point, from the «'s- 
covered monuments. A fragmentary vase \0 
black steatite, carved in relief with a process'on 








_— 


ntial to a great palace. 


ntermediate social class arises. 


:it number of little, brightly coloured faience 
iels of the fronts of houses, each two or 


vial peasants carrying winnowing fans, is 
nce for an agricultural section of the 
le, and a seal impression of a sheep being 
d for dairymen; on seals there are 
ers with bows, and on a famous Minoan 
cup from Vaphio we see trappers with a 
net to capture wild bulls. Ships appear 
ome monuments and varied forms of 
1e life, whence we must assume a large 
lation of sailors and fishermen. All these 
le were clearly ‘ workers,” while far 
> them and apart from them there existed 
<ing, the court, the regiment of guards, and 
inevitable administrative and clerical staff 
But, before these 
liscussed, the question whether there was 
To this the 
er must be “ probably, yes.” Among 
many strange finds in the great Palace at 
ssos is the “‘ Town mosaic ” consisting of 


storeys high, complete with front-doors 
four-panel or six-panel windows. No 


dow-glass, of course, existed, but oiled 


iment or fine Egyptian linen stretched on 
ime would admit plenty of light. The 
-ls resemble little detached villas—such as 
be seen today in Kingston, Hendon, or 
r London districts—and can only have been 


tended as residences for citizenry. Many 


superb artists in gold, silver, ivory and 
, many of the fine painters of those days, 
have belonged to that class and inhabited 
‘ittle villas, as did scribes, provision 
ants, importers, customs officers and 
civil servants. 
valty, courtiers and athletes were the 
subjects most frequently represented 
\inoan art. Though peasants and fisher- 
wore cloaks and square-cut Cretan 
*s such as are still common in the island 
the upper class had a preference for 
clothing. A man wore a very tight 
velt, a cod-piece and frequently a loin- 
over it, boots or puttees, a jewelled 
and the hair long, like that of the women, 
erhaps a love-lock over one shoulder. 
somewhat similar apparel was worn by 
iatadors who performed in the bull ring, 
was nothing effeminate about the garb. 
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Modern Cretan 


A constricted waist was also the fashion for 
women and girls of the Court, skirts were full 
and long, plain in earlier times, but heavily 
flounced in the Late Minoan period ; some- 
times an embroidered double-apron—front 
and back—was worn over the skirt. Above 
the waist a lady of distinction wore a short- 
sleeved jacket, open in front and leaving the 
breasts and thorax bare. These spare, well- 
proportioned women of Minoan Crete with 
firm breasts, like the women of Bali to-day, 
might retain their youthfulness far into middle 








Model of 
town house 
from Knossos 
c. 1800 B.C. 
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Cretan wearing traditional square-cut breeches 


life ; whereas the deep-bosomed daughters of 
mainland European Greeks, who took over 
Minoan fashions in the sixteenth century B.C., 
and who appeared on contemporary mainland 
frescoes, seem slightly ridiculous. The mode 
was not for such girls as looked their best in a 
Doric chiton or in athletic nakedness. There 
have been other places and times—Italy in the 
Renaissance, France under the Directoire, 
and Regency England—when two unusual 
fashions have coincided: a male fashion of 
stylized virility, and a female fashion that 





Goddess on Cairn between Lions: Signet 
made about 1600 B.C. 
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emphasized the breasts. But never have th 
modes been so marked as in Minoan Crete 
It seems safe to conclude that Crete 
ruled by an all-powerful king whose x 
residence was the great palace of Knos: 
Tradition is so persistent and so strong at 
the greatness of Minos, his heroic quali: 
and his far-flung naval empire, that M 
must be regarded as historical, with 
proviso that the name, which is pre-helle 


may be dynastic rather than that of a sing 
But it is not essential to assur 


individual. 
this when we consider that one Vict 
sufficed to label an era and a culture, and 
Arthur to prefigure the flower of feudal! 
There is a famous fresco from the pa 
depicting a king, clad in the manner 

described, wearing an elaborate crown 

walking in a garden of stylized lilies. 

Arthur Evans called him a “ priest-king,” : 
though this is a guess, it is probable that 
king ex-officio filled the highest priestly ofi 
Unless decipherable documentary evide 


should one day be found, we shall not kno 
much about the officials in charge of Mino: 


cult, nor whether there was a Metropolitan 


a separate priestly caste. The evidence as { 


as it goes is against such a possibility anc 
favour of the view that, as in classical Gre: 


priestly duties were occasional and performe 


by laymen. 


There were other great palaces in Cret 
notably at Phaistos, Hagia Triada and Malii 


which may have been smaller alternat 


residences for the sovereign, but more proba)! 
were palaces for other rulers, subject to | 


King of Knossos. As for the great pal 
itself, which in its final form occupied 
area each side of which measured some 
yards, the best appreciation was written 
Sir Arthur Evans himself : 


“The work of the spade has now brou 
out the essential underlying truth of the 
traditions that made Knossos—the home of M 
and Daidalos—the most ancient centre of civil! 
life in Greece and with it, of our whole contin 
It may be confidently said, indeed, that no eq 
plot of Earth’s surface has been productive 
such various directions of so many uni 
records bearing on our earliest culture. 
only have we here the first evidence of an advan 
linear script, but architecture is already { 
developed on novel lines, and with a no 








be nal 


te re 


insuperable 





from Knossos : 
Ladies in Blue,” 


+ 1600 B.C. 


riginal form of fresco decoration carried to great 


rfection....” 


difficulties confront anyone 
without the aid of elaborate plans, 


iid attempt a description of this complicated 
ce, which even in its ancient ruined state 


rise to the myth of the Labyrinth. It 
therefore, suffice to mention a few of 


more remarkable features, such as the 


{ staircase with its broad steps and small 
, so easy of ascent for mounting up at 
five storeys ; the bathrooms, some with 
ze earthenware bath-tubs, some with 
lown baths of gypsum let into the floor; 
nodern water-closets, originally with 
n seats, one above another on different 
the elaborate drains, some built of 
and lined with cement, others made of 
nal earthenware pipes, and the gullies, 
nor channels, running into the main 
1 which ran out to some effluent east of 
lace itself. Lastly, mention should be 
‘f an open conduit running down beside 
t of steps. Here, as the official guide to 
S reports : 


Instead of allowing the water to come down 
1in incline, gathering speed the whole way 
splashing over when it comes to a corner, 
‘ngineers led the water down in a series of 
| waterfalls ; at the bottom of each it was 
ked, with the result that it reached the 
.er at Only half-speed and turned it without 
ing adrop. Near the bottom are two square 
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By court sy of 
the Hellenic Stat 
Travel Department 


basins where sediment was allowed to deposit 
before the clean water flowed out below. Sir 
Arthur attractively suggests that the Palace 
laundry may have been here.” 


The third question to be posed was, “‘ Why 
did the Minoans need to invent and evolve 
this complicated sanitary culture and civili- 
zation?” Its existence is the more surprising 
when a comparison is made between Knossos 
and other contemporary great, or greater royal 
residences. Neither in the palaces of the 
Pharaohs, nor in those of the kings of Babylon 
or Nineveh, nor in the castles of Anatolian 
Hittite princes, is there anything like it to be 
found. From the royal Persian residences of 
Persepolis and Susa, down to the palaces of the 
Czsars on the Roman Palatine, and on even 
to later periods of history, there is neither trace 
nor record of similar arrangements ; and it 
must be assumed that the duties of bath 
attendants and other menial offices were per- 
formed by slaves or, as in parts of the east 
today, by sweepers or men of low caste. In 
fact, ancient kings and princes could and did 
own great hordes of slaves, whom it was 
possible to maintain in any realm of great 
dimensions having wide food-producing areas. 
Minoan Crete, on the other hand, had a 
remarkable resemblance to nineteenth-century 
Britain ; for, while its sea-power was unrivalled 
and unchallenged, and its overseas commerce 
extensive and varied, the island was heavily 





over-populated. Any modern map of Minoan 
sites, known to have been inhabited in the 
Middle and Late Minoan periods, is evidence 
of this fact. The excavators have estimated 
the population of the city and port of Knossos, 
apart from the Palace, at something like 


100,000 inhabitants. No guess has been made 
for other townships; but the eastern and 
central “‘ Ridings ” of Crete held hundreds of 
towns and villages, though the west “ Riding ” 
consisted in Minoan times mainly of moors, 
forests and grass-lands—a hunter’s paradise. 

The length of the island was only about 156 
miles, and its greatest width was about 36 
miles. In the west, where the wild goat still 
survives in some of the inaccessible gorges, the 
White Mountains rise up to a height of 8,000 
feet. Many centuries after the fall of Knossos, 
when the Homeric epics were reaching their 
maturity, and when the Minoans had long 
been eliminated or absorbed, the island still 
retained the epithet of “‘ ninety-citied Crete ” 
—clear evidence that it once supported a very 
large population. And so it came about, for 
the first time in the history of the world, that 
men began to devise “ engines ” to do the work 
of servants, for the simple reason that great 
numbers of menials could not be lodged or fed. 
The Minoan sanitary engineer, consequently, 
became a man of such moment that, after the 
whole civilization had been swept away, his 
memory passed into myth where he was 
second only to king Minos himself. That is 
the explanation of the stories about the magical 
Cretan artificer Daidalos, who went from one 
great invention to another until he equipped 
his own son Ikaros with wings, and disaster 
followed. 

Within the frame of Minoan civilization 
there are two problems that tantalize us. 
One is the script, much of which survives 
from different periods and in different groups of 
characters. Up to the present little except 
inventories and lists seem to have come 
through, and these remain indecipherable ; but 
one may be sure that a literature written upon 
some material other than clay once existed. 
The second problem is concerned with Minoan 
religion, for the interpretation of which the 
material is abundant ; yet its very abundance, 
combined with a total lack of all contemporary 


written material, makes any attempt at 
reconstruction of an official religion extren 
hazardous. As the excavations of Kno: 
took their normal course, it soon became < 


that numbers of precious objects, includ; 


gold engraved rings, intaglio sards and ag: 


ornaments and statuettes, found elsewh r 


and especially on the Greek mainland 

before Sir Arthur Evans began to di; 
Knossos, were in reality imports from Mi 
Crete. Scenes depicted on these object 
well as abundant treasures from Crete i 
began to be interpreted as objects replete 
religious or sacral significance. In the 

two decades of the present century, Fra 
“Golden Bough ” dominated all archzolo 


thought, whensoever that thought essayed | 


interpretation of unfamiliar beliefs. Emi 
rationalists seeking to expose what they 


to be outmoded follies sought for compara! 
phenomena, such as like trinities, resurrection 


and virgin-births in other older faiths ; 
they failed to understand that their discove 
only proved what Erasmus had stated 


hundred years before, that men can thi 
foolishly. More recently, the swing away fro 
rationalism, once fashionable among schola: 
Fairy-! 


has moved to another extreme. 
mysticism is to take the place of history, 
wishful thinking is to rule. 


” 


“ golden age,” its ghastly records of dirt 


greed, of burning heretics and Constantino) 
given up to flame and sword, all forgotten. 
Central Authority, such as today only radiate 


from the Kremlin, prevailed during par' 


that highly-coloured century, and is even no 


sometimes prized by the illogical and piou 
This digression is necessary because se\ 


archeologists, who have tried, from the exis! 


monuments of Minoan civilization, to re 
struct the ancient Cretan religion, seem 
have fallen into both errors. 
made them see everywhere phenomena : 
as more recent religions might appear 
travesty ; while mysticism and emotion d! 
them to thoughtless and unscientific « 
clusions, unwarranted by the slender exis 
evidence. Cretan religion in Minoan ti 
can be partially reconstructed by the us: 
two different sources. Firstly, there are 
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For example, | 
glorious thirteenth century is held to be | 


Rational: 


Se eee 











Se te eee ee 


ill laic interests. 


11 
| 


us works of art, attributable to various 
ds, which depict presumed “ sacred per- 
’ and furnishings in unexpected attitudes 
cenes. Secondly, there are some tradi- 
and myths about the legendary Crete of 
; which, now that so much of the material 
ation has been revealed, take on fresh 
ficance. Of these two sources the former 
more likely to produce fanciful interpreta- 

if it is assumed that the citizens of 
an Crete were totally preoccupied with 
ious thought and practice to the exclusion 
Yet some phenomena 


really clear. A female figure, standing 


a a cairn that might be a mountain-top, 
xed by a pair of lions, must be a goddess, a 


ress of animals, not a mortal woman ; 


oddess must also be represented in the 
ssian faience figure, triple-crowned with a 
ile of snakes and a snake climbing up each 


But a lovely little ivory creature with a 
headdress, who holds out two golden 


kes, is so individual that, despite all earlier 


yns, it is safer to call her a mortal girl- 
tess. A youth standing between two 
holding them by their tongues is no 
tal, but a “ master of animals,” and 
fore a god ; whereas a young hunter or 
ior, with a large hound beside him, is 
probably human. Objects like stylized 
rial horns, commonly called “horns of 
cration,’ may be sacred or may be 
ilar ornaments ; double-axes mounted on 
afts or tree-trunks in front of which— 
own in a famous painting—a sacrifice is 
place are certainly holy cult objects ; 
man carrying a double-axe over his 
der may be a layman, out to fell a tree or 
foe. An actual double-axe engraved on 
ide with a magnificent recumbent lion 
explained as a dedication to a divine 

sr of animals,” or as an axe that saw 
during a lion-hunt, though bow, arrow 
ear were the actual weapons of attack. 

yf the most exquisite ivory miniature 
of all time—the Oxford boy and the 
to girl—represent a boy matador and a 
atador, not a “‘ Boy-god” and “ Our 
‘f Sports ”’—a concept not devoid of 
uty. Indeed, the notion that Minoans 
) the bull ring as a kind of congregation 















































Gold and Ivory Statuette of Priestess, about 1550 B.C. 


By courtesy of th 
Boston Museum of 
Fine Art 


Fresco from Knossos. ‘* The 


participating in a great act of worship has only 
to be suggested now to meet with instant 
rejection. The all-absorbing fascination which 
the bull ring has for modern Spaniards also 
held Minoans in thrall; but it was not a 
religious event, even if the King himself came 
out with a glittering sword of bronze to give 
the coup de grace to an exhausted bull, and 
even if, as a finale, the dead bull was sacrificed 
to a deity. 

When phenomena of obvious religious 
content are compared with our other source— 
traditions and myths about the legendary 
Crete of Minos—certain interesting facts 
would seem to emerge. Worship of a Great 
Goddess, akin to the mother-goddess of all 
early lands bordering the Mediterranean, was 
of immense importance. There was a goddess 
of the household in whose worship snakes 
played a réle; and it has been proved that 
the Greek Athene herself is in part a trans- 
mutation of this very deity. Other Cretan 
divine figures seem to have survived by way of 
Namies that were once titles—such as: Brito- 
martis, a huntress; Diktynna, goddess of 
fishermen ; Ariadne, meaning “the Very 
Holy.” The youthful god of the Minoans 
was transmogrified by the Greeks when they 


By courtesy of the Hellenic State Trave! Department 


Blue Monkey,” about 1600 B.C. 


overran Crete into a semblance—but no n 
than a semblance—of their own powerful : 
deities. 
grew up; 
Attis-Adonis pattern, died, only to be | 
again. Indeed, Cretans, to the scandal of o 
Greeks, claimed to possess what they called 
“tomb of Zeus.” It is a fair guess—but n 
certainty—that the Cretan double-axe, 


object of frequent worship, was a symbo! 


this god. Later, it passed, perhaps with 
placed Minoans, to the Carian land of so 
west Asia Minor, where it became the spx 
symbol of the Carian “ Zeus of the Axe,” 


the object was sometimes merged witha trid« 


head ; whence one observes a fusion of 7 
and Poseidon. We are reminded that the pr 


tive Greek god Poseidon was “ Potei Dan, 


“Lord Dan;” while, in Greek C: 
Zeus was called “Tan” or “ Zan.” 1 
were really the same deity, the Thunderer 


the Earth-Shaker, who ruled respectively ! 


and sea. If ever people had need for 
earthquake god, it was the Minoans ; 
Knossos was laid low time and again by vic 
seismic action ; and the very ease with w 
successive periods of the Palace can 
recognized derives from the fact that it 
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and, if he followed the kn 
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iently shattered by earth-shocks and 
yptly rebuilt. Quakes, indeed, are still 
ntly felt there and in other parts of 
‘land. When Nature does such things to 
man conceives of an earth-shaker god, 
by sufficient appeasement, may perhaps 
rsuaded not to do it again. Among the 
ks the bull was a creature sacred to both 
and Poseidon, and it may possibly have 
sacred to a god among the Minoans. 
ntil Athens acquired her empire in the 
century B.C., no east-Mediterranean 
inion of the sea ever came near in size to 
Minoan thalassocracy at its greatest. 


ids lay like stepping-stones at either end 


rete, leading the overcrowded Minoans 
reign countries and adventures. Evidence 


their influence in Caria has already been 
tioned ; 
ts have likewise produced traces of strong 
oan influence, if not, as yet, of actual 


and the islands of the Asiatic 


pation. But most of the important isles 
1e A®gean Sea, like Melos, Naxos, and 
na, may have formed a part of the territorial 
ire of the Cretans ; while Minoan colonies 
have existed both in Sicily and in Cyprus. 
most important adjunct to Crete, how- 

during several centuries was mainland 
ce, including all Peloponnesus, Attica and 


eotia; for here there is ample evidence to 


that the manners, fashions and pastimes 
° governing class were modelled on those 
Minoans. Yet they were not of the 
ice Or tongue, for we may feel confident 
great lords of Mycenz, Tiryns, Pylos, 
Athens and Thebes spoke an early form 
ek, while their serfs and servants, of 
Greek and pre-hellenic stock, spoke 
Greek or some earlier language. It has 
laimed that, when Minos took over 
inesus, there was a wholesale displace- 
‘f the population, and that southern 
became virtually Cretan, but such a 
annot be substantiated. At best, the 
iship between Peloponnesus and Crete 
ive resembled the relationship between 
in and Angevin England on the one hand, 
ie kingdom of France on the other. 
n kings, as holders of French territories, 
assals of French kings ; much English 
-cture, calligraphy, carving and painting 
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Stucco Relief on Fresco, Knossos : 
King in Garden. About 1450 B.C. 


were variants of the French, and the Court 
followed French fashions. One may assume 
the Lords of Peloponnesus and Attica to have 
been similarly linked to Crete ; and it is certain 
that they imported Minoan goods and works 
of art on a large scale. 

Yet there were great differences between 
the two civilizations due to their different 
origins ; and, for the mainland culture, the 
term “ Helladic ” has been coined because the 
name ‘‘ Minoan” does not fit. The rulers of 
bronze-age Crete, secure in the affections of a 
united people and relying on an all-powerful 
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fleet, lived in open unwalled palaces, and their 
cities seem to have needed little fortification. 
But the rulers of Helladic Greece had conquered 
a subject population, whom they could trust as 
little as they trusted one another. Such men 
of necessity built them great fortifications, and 
the huge walls of Tiryns and Mycenz appeared 
to classical Greeks as structures not made by 
the hands of man ; wherefore they were called 
Cyclopean, the work of the Cyclopes, giant 
sons of Poseidon. The turbulent lords of 
the mainland castles were in contrast with the 
more gentle Cretan rulers, whom their people 
held in affection ; and the evidence for this is 
the fact that Minos in legend was always 
celebrated for his almost ideal justice, a quality 
which a people is especially apt to attribute to 
a ruler who is loved. This virtue was ascribed 
to other legendary kings and princes of the 
Minoan realm, like Radamanthus and Talos ; 
for which reason these persons, with Minos, 
were thought by the classical Greeks to be the 
Judges of the Dead, deep in their knowledge of 
men’s deeds, infallible in the administration of 
justice. Another legend, nevertheless, repre- 
sented this same Minos as cruel and vengeful to 
his enemies, since it was he who imposed upon 
the Athenians the annual blood-tribute_ of 
seven youths and seven girls sent to the 
Labyrinth to be butchered by the Minotaur, 
a monstrous man with the head of a bull. 
As will later appear, real events are bound up 
with this seemingly fanciful tale. 

Minoan art has exercised a kind of fascina- 
tion over all who, during the twentieth century, 
have come to study it and know it. Its main 
mode of expression was through painting, not 
through architecture or sculpture. Planned 
architecture, indeed, such as was normal 
among Greeks and Romans and among the 
people who succeeded to the classical tradition, 
did not exist. A Minoan built something 
suitable for immediate requirements, knowing 
well that the Earth-Shaker might knock it 
down at any time. Then, if it remained 
standing and he wanted more accommodation, 
he built something new up against the first 
structure. As for sculpture, he excelled at 
small objects: jewellery, lively figures in 
bronze and faience, and exquisite statuettes in 
ivory. The fine local steatite does not appear 
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to have been carved into life-size statues ; | ut 
certain Minoan bulls’ heads of steatite, abot 
half life-size, are among the finest sculptu-al 
works of art ever to be made. Evidence. as 
far as it goes, points to a lack of any life-size 
sculpture, and to a special liking for wall 
paintings, which must have been abundon 
Animals among plants and rocks were pop: lar 
in the Middle Minoan period, about 1600 ».c, 
A stealthy cat, with skull and ears like those of 
Mediterranean cats today, stalks a phea:ant 
which, by its attitude expresses the anvicty 
that every bird shows when it is aware o! an 
unseen enemy. The “ Biue Monkey ” fr:sco 
is of about the same date. Papyrus and 
flowering reeds grow beside a stream, on the 
bank of which the monkey with clumsy hands 
tries to pick the flowers. The colours, which 
even now have a certain richness, must have 
been originally of startling brilliance. Again of 
the same period is the famous fresco known as 
“The Ladies in Blue.” a most accomplished 
composition. Paintings of the Late Minoan 
period, a hundred years or more after, are 
rather more stylized, as may be observed from 
the King walking in the garden, and from the 
griffin and plants on the walls of the throne- 
room. 

While these Minoan frescoes follow certain 
conventions—showing profiles only, and tull 
eyes, such as were common to Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian and archaic Greek art—they 
have a peculiar attraction of their own ; for 
they appear to us to be simultaneously childish 
and sophisticated, formalist and realist, meticu- 
lous and impressionist. The artists who p 
duced them were often admirable draughtsmen 
and brilliant painters, who had gone some way 
towards the discovery that recession in depth 


can be achieved by the deliberate juxtaposition 


of certain startling colours. With the fall of 
Minoan Crete, this trick of painting was lost 
and only rediscovered by the Byzantines, one 
of whom—Domenikos Theotokopoulos, 4 
Cretan known as El Greco—introduced ‘ie 
device to western Europe. It is a peculiar fact 
that, although El Greco is unlikely ever to h 
seen a Minoan fresco, one sometimes feels t 
there is a faint touch of kinship between 
painting and that of his vastly remote Minc:n 
ancestors. 
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Phaistos 


of the most important phenomena in 
ives of the Minoans have not yet received 
y—the passion for the bull ring and the 
tice of trading with Egypt; and a con- 


eration of these must for two reasons be left 


to the second essay. Firstly, because 
phenomena are linked with the sudden 
f the Minoan empire ; secondly, because 
memory of them, moving among other 
les by devious ways such as lead to epic, 


oic and fanciful imaginings, produced one 
he most remarkable and popular tales ever 


to mankind. Meanwhile, the massed 


iterial evidence, which has been all too briefly 


ribed, permits us to attempt an estimate of 
value of Minoan civilization for mankind, 
especially for European man. Much 
been written about the Minoans; and 
are two widely differing views about 
To Sir Arthur Evans—their real dis- 
“er—they were near perfection ; theirs was 
olden age ; and, when one stayed as his 
‘ at Boar’s Hill, one perceived that he was 
lf becoming, year by year, more nearly a 
inate Minoan. The other view about 
nhabitants of bronze-age Crete stems from 
lisease known as “‘ puritanical prejudice,” 


against which some few scientists and archexo- 
logists have failed to acquire complete 
immunity. The person conditioned to regard 
the Parthenon as the acme of art, fifth-century 
Athenians as the perfection of manhood, women 
as creatures to be kept subordinate, and 
Plato—or rather the academic “idea” of 
Plato—as the perfect mind, did not approve 
of Minoans. Their ramshackle ways of build- 
ing, their Iberian-like ideas of sport, their 
alluringly “‘ indecent” women, their great 
interest in commerce—all these things were 
rather shocking. And so the Minoans used 
to be turned down as obviously immoral, un- 
Nordic, and therefore—a favourite word— 
decadent. Little sneers were thrown out, like 
paper darts, at Minoan art; and, when some 
statuette of unusual loveliness was revealed, 
the shaken head and the shrugged shoulder 
were employed to question its authenticity. 
In truth, the Minoans were neither in a state 
of perfection nor in a state of decadence. 
Their civilization is another proof, confirming 
what we already knew, that the human race, 
given sufficient interesting food to eat and a 
healthy climate to live in, is versatile, adaptable, 
unpredictable, and endowed with ingenuity and 
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Ruins of the Palace of Phaistos 


resource. If this civilization had not come 
into existence, something would have been 
missing from the rich alloy of human qualities 
which became the classical Greece we know, 


and the world, even today, would doubtless 
have been poorer. 


(To be concluded) 
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The 
Niger 
Quest 


By J. H. PLUMB 


I 

N THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, tropical Africa, 
| =: unknown, difficult of access, was a 

challenge to men of courage. It would be 
hard to find three men more varied in character 
than Mungo Park, David Livingstone, and 
H. M. Stanley, or three men so courageous. 
Yet their courage sprang from widely different 
sources. Park was born indifferent to the 
sweetness and the charm of life. In his grey 
world, the mysterious and pre-ordained ways 
of God brought inevitable suffering. He 
endured degradation and hardship with 
patience ; for in that endurance Park found 
the meaning of his existence. To Park, the 
human tragedy was irrelevant and meaning- 
less, whereas it racked Livingstone, who was 
driven by a saint-like compassion for primitive 


suffering, for there, and there alone, he could 
follow absolutely the dictates of his own nature. 
His vast pity brought him back again and 
again to Africa until it claimed him like an 
obsession, and his last mad wandering journey 
has the quality of a myth. How vivid the con- 


tra 


sh 


vith Stanley ! Hewing and hacking and 
ing his way through Africa, Stanley 
1s the embodiment of courage at its most 
ular and active. Yet, of the three, Park’s 
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MUNGO PARK 


courage had the starkest quality. Livingstone 
was sustained almost to the end by his sense 
of mission ; Stanley knew that success would 
bring fame and glory and wealth ; but Park 
was supported only by the knowledge that 
he was the instrument of God’s inscrutable 
purpose, doomed either to discover the termina- 
tion of the Niger or to perish in the attempt. 

Mungo Park was born near Selkirk on 
September 1oth, 1771, the son of a poor 
Lowland farmer. His obvious ability caused 
him to be sent to Edinburgh to study medicine ; 
and, after qualifying, he became a surgeon on 
an East Indiaman. Park’s sister was married 
to James Dickson, the gardener and botanist, 
an acquaintance of Sir Joseph Banks, the 
leading figure in British scientific circles, to 
whom Park was introduced on his return from 
Sumatra with eighteen new varieties of fish. 
Banks encouraged Park to publish the zoo- 
logical and botanical discoveries which he had 
made in Sumatra, and, during his meetings 
with Banks, Park learned that the African 
Association were considering sending a new 
expedition to Africa in the hope of solving the 
problem of the course and termination of the 
Niger. At once Park volunteered to go, and he 
was immediately accepted, no doubt on Banks’ 





recommendation, for he was the President of 
the Association. Park set sail from Portsmouth 
on May 22nd, 1795. He was twenty-three 
years of age. On Christmas Day, 1797, he 
returned to England, having failed to solve the 
problem of the Niger, but having accomplished 
a most remarkable journey in which he had 
shown powers of endurance and fortitude rarely 
equalled. But, to understand the stir caused 
by Park’s journey, something must be said of 
the fascination which African exploration had 
for men at the close of the eighteenth century. 

Although Africa lay athwart the great trade 
routes of the world, little knowledge was 
gained of its geography from the days of Leo 
Africanus, whose travels were published at 
Rome in the early sixteenth century, until the 
foundation of the African Association in 1788. 
The sudden change was due to a variety of 
causes. Rivalry between France and England 
for trade had led, in the middle years of the 
century, to the frantic search for the Terra 
Incognita Australis, the mythical continent of 
the Pacific ; but this search had been ended by 
James Cook’s last voyage in 1776. Cook’s 
exploits had aroused widespread enthusiasm 
for scientific geographical discovery. Sir 
Joseph Banks, who had accompanied Cook on 
his last voyage, was a powerful and vigorous 
character, capable of imposing his own interests 
on the scientific circles of London, and the 
geography of Africa interested him passionately. 
The government, too, was willing to give strong 
support to African exploration. Chatham had 
demonstrated by his capture of Goree (Dakar) 
the value of the gum trade, a lesson which was 
not lost although Goree was returned to France. 
Again, there was the tradition of a prosperous 
and civilized world beyond the jungles and 
swamps of the coast which, if reached, would 
provide a new market for British goods. Yet 
the major driving-force for the exploration of 
the interior of Africa was not to emerge from 
any of these factors. Science, commerce, 
strategy were exceptionally important in the 
early years ; but African discovery was finally 
dominated by the humanitarian movement for 
the abolition of slavery. Even by 1788, Wilber- 
force and Clarkson had made the anti-slavery 
movement a powerful force in public life. Freed 
slaves from England' and loyal slaves from 
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America had been shipped back to Africa 
the Committee for the Relief of Poor Blac s. 
They had been established at Freeto. a. 
Although the Committee had thoughtfully ; 
vided a covey of whores from Long A: e, 
the settlement did not thrive. The negr 4, 
mostly old and mainly domestic slaves, id 
not take easily to a peasant’s life in trop al 
Africa ; nor did prostitutes make the bes: of 
wives. Moreover, the settlement was sac’ :d 
by the French; and only the superhur in 
efforts of Zachary Macaulay kept Freetc vn 
going. But, since its survival as a port » ad 
settlement would obviously be facilitated if 
it were to become the channel of trade w th 
a prosperous hinterland, the Committee view ed 
the activities of the African Association as 
complementary to its own and gave it strong 
support. The Abolitionists, fortunately, were 
men of both monumental stubbornness and 
Himalayan optimism ; who ignored the failure 
of attempt after attempt to find the elusive 
civilization of the interior, and clung with 
adamantine faith to their belief in legitimate 
trade—legitimate trade, that is to say, as 
distinct from the illegitimate trade in human 
beings which they were pledged to destroy. 
Their political skill and the powerful organiza- 
tion of propaganda created the reading public 
that devoured edition after edition of Park, 
Clapperton and Lander. Furthermore, their 
hold on the middle-class imagination was so 
great that no government was willing to thwart 
their aims. Africa became a fetish of the middle- 
class conscience. 

At the outset, the African Association 
avoided the question of slavery and limited its 
aims to discovery. The first problem it wished 
to settle was the course and termination of the 
Niger, a river of which little was known, except 
from classical and Arabian geographers whose 
views conflicted. Nevertheless, speculation on 
contradictory facts had given rise to elaborate 
theories. Some held that the Niger flowed into 
the Atlantic through three great branches—‘he 
Senegal, the Gambia and the Rio Grande, a 
view strongly held by many armchair ¢:0- 
graphers because Leo Africanus reported ‘ iat 


1 There is a surprising ignorance of the fact : iat 
slaves were regularly bought and sold in Eng! nd 
in the eighteenth century. 
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Reproduced from *' Travels in Africa "’ by Mungo Park 


Kambala 


river flowed westward at Timbuktu ; others 
ight that the Niger was merely another 
nch of the Nile. 


The more sophisticated 
loped a theory of evaporation from “ the 


t sink of Africa.”” Here and there, a voice 


raised for identifying the Niger and the 


go. No one propounded the true solution, 
( the Niger emptied through its delta in the 


t of Benin. 
though the Association tackled the prob- 
vith great sense and judgment, very little 
ess had been made before Park’s first 
ey. At first, elaborate questionnaires were 
ut to British consuls in Africa ; but the 
S were as conflicting as the views of 
mic geographers. Exploration became 
tial. There were two possible routes ; 
r across the Sahara from Tripoli via the 
of the Fezzan to Kano and Sokoto, an 
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ancient trade route known to, but never trodden 
by, white men: or up the Senegal or Gambia 
rivers, through the Mandingo country to 
Timbuktu. A third route, from Mcrocco to 
Timbuktu, the present Sahara bus route, was 
rejected on political grounds. Both routes were 
tried. Lucas, the Vice-Consul at Tripoli and 
a former slave in Morocco, cautiously explored 
the Fezzan. He was followed by Horneman, a 
German, who crossed the desert and dis- 
appeared. In 1790 Major Houghton attempted 
the other route. He proceeded up the Gambia, 
crossed the Faleme, and was butchered by the 
natives. But, before he died, he had sent back 
sufficient information to prove conclusively that 
Leo Africanus was wrong, and that the Niger 
did not flow into the Atlantic. 

In July, 1795, Mungo Park left the Gambia 
in full naval uniform, but on horseback. His 





companions were six negroes ; but of these only 
his own servants, a freed slave, called Johnson, 
and a young native boy, stayed with him long. 
A year later, the servant and the boy and most 
of his goods and clothes had all gone ; but he 
had reached Segu on the Niger where— 

“Worn down by sickness, exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue, half-naked, and without 
any article of value by which I might procure 
provisions, clothes, or lodging, I began to 
reflect seriously on my situation.” 

The rainy season was about to start ; either 
to press on or to return was likely to be fatal. 
Park determined to return. Before doing so, he 
collected what information he could about the 
Niger ; but, he wrote, the natives “ pay little 
attention to the course of rivers or the geo- 
graphy of countries ” ; so far as they knew, the 
river ran to the world’s end. His outward 
journey had been a nightmare. He had been 
beaten and plundered, racked with sickness 
and reduced by starvation. The return was 
worse. At last, he became attached to a slave 
caravan, making for the coast. Park’s cool and 
dispassionate description of the plight of the 
slaves is one of the most moving passages in the 
literature of African travel. But he seems to 
have felt little real compassion. Such was the 
lot of man, to be accepted as part of God’s 
inscrutable providence. 

Park’s journey caused a great stir in geo- 
graphical circles. Only one theory had been 
dispelled—that the Niger flowed to the Atlantic 
—a theory which at home had never had a 
strong following. But there was plenty of 
data in Park’s travels upon which imagination 
could feed. The situation was further com- 
plicated by a courteous act of Napoleon’s. 
Hearing that Horneman’s notes had turned up 
in Cairo, he had them forwarded to the African 
Association. They proved that Horneman had 
reached the Niger. He had been convinced by 
what he had seen and heard that the Niger was 
merely a branch of the Nile. Controversy grew 
portentous and acrid. Major Rennell, the lead- 
ing specialist in geographic speculation, pro- 
duced The Geographical System of Herodotus 
Examined which, among other things, dealt 
comprehensively with every suggestion, ancient 
or modern, yet made about the Niger, and 
proved conclusively that it evaporated in “ the 


great sink of Africa.”” He made short wor). of 
Horneman ; for it was easy to prove that, if he 
Niger was as broad as Park said, then he 
volume of water in the Nile must be infini ely 
greater than it was. Against Maxwell’s ar zu- 
ment that the Nile and the Congo were | .e, 
he rightly pointed out that a four-thousa .d- 
mile river would require both a broader me ith 
than the Congo’s and a vaster freshwater a ea. 
When Reichard, a German geographer, >ut 
forward the true solution, Rennell laid a de 
rational arguments and took refuge in the 
exercise of fancy. He invented a range of 
mountains, the Kong, which ran across Africa 
from East to West, cutting off the Niger basin 
from the coast. 

Park returned to Scotland and began to 
practise at Peebles. He married, and his wife 
gave birth to a son. Yet the ordinary human 
satisfactions brought him very little content- 
ment: his needs were stranger and more 
desperate. He pressed to be allowed to return 
to Africa. Believing that Maxwell was right— 
that the Congo and the Niger were one, and 
that he could sail from Sansanding to the sea— 
he asked for and obtained a different type of 
expedition. Hitherto, all attempts had been 
made by individuals, travelling alone or in 
company with slave caravans. In 1805, he 
collected a party of forty-five Europeans, con- 
sisting of five naval artificers who were to build 
a boat on reaching the Niger ; two seamen; 
thirty-five soldiers drawn from the West 
African garrisons, under the command of 
Lieutenant Martyn ; and finally, Park’s brother- 
in-law, Dr. Anderson, and a friend called Scott. 
As a guide, Park chose Isaaco, a Mandingo of 
exceptional loyalty, fortitude and intelligence. 
There were no native porters. In May, 1805, 
this strange caravan, dressed in full naval or 
military uniform, set out from the coast ; a 
fortnight later the rains began ; only Isaaco 
survived. 

It was a journey through disease to death ; 
one by one they died ; but Park never hesitated. 
Inflexible and unmoved, utterly indifferent to 
suffering or to pity, he pushed relentlessly to- 
wards the Niger. At times, his inhumanity is 
almost macabre ; and it is a relief to find 1 1at 
the death of his brother-in-law at least touc ved 
his heart. 








shall observe,” he wrote, “‘that no event 
place during the journey which threw 
mallest gloom over my mind till I laid 
\nderson in the grave, I then felt myself 
left a second time lonely and friendless 
t the wilds of Africa.” 
sree weeks later he had reached the Niger, 
raised his flag on H.M. schooner Joliba, 
verted native fishing craft. He dismissed 
o, and with him sent back his journal and 
er to Lord Camden, the Secretary of State, 
‘f the most remarkable letters in the history 
<ploration : 
I am sorry to say that of forty-five 
Europeans who left the Gambia in perfect 
health, five only are at present alive, viz., three 


soldiers (one deranged in his mind), Lieutenant 


Martyn and myself. 

‘From this account I am afraid that your 
Lordship will be apt to consider matters as in a 
hopeless state ; but I assure you I am far from 
desponding . . . I this day hoisted the British 
flag, and shall set sail to the East with the fixed 
resolution to discover the termination of the 
Niger or perish in the attempt. I have heard 
nothing that I can depend on respecting the 
remote course of this mighty stream: but I 
am more and more inclined to think that it can 
end nowhere but in the sea. 

‘“ My dear friend Mr. Anderson and like- 
wise Mr. Scott are both dead, but though all 
the Europeans who are with me should die, 
and though I were myself half dead, I would 
still persevere ; and if I could not succeed in 
the object of my journey, I would at least die 
on the Niger.” 

(his testament enshrines the qualities that 
made Park the greatest explorer of his age. 
Proud and resolute ; indifferent to fear, bleak 
and almost inhuman in tone, it is yet inspired 
by a mysterious elation and a profound sim- 
plicity in the face of death. The little boat with 
the British flag at its masthead plunged on 
down the Niger for eight hundred miles until 
it was shipwrecked at Busa rapids, where the 
exp orer was drowned, and to this day a chief 
Park’s silver ring.' His achievement was 


‘here was one further tragedy associated with 

at eighteen his son, Tom, took a boat for 
, plunged into the jungle in search of his 
", and was never seen again. 


great, but long underestimated ; for no geo- 
grapher at home knew how far Busa was from 
Timbuktu, and they gave it a mere eighty miles. 
Yet Park’s epic journey caught the public 
imagination. He had acquired greater know- 
ledge of West Africa than had been obtained 
in the previous three hundred years. True, 
the civilization of the interior had proved 
elusive, but not elusive enough to daunt the 
Abolitionists, whose power at Westminster was 
rapidly growing. New expeditions would have 
been despatched to Africa; but they were 
prevented by the intensification of the 
Napoleonic war. Further exploration was 
delayed until the restoration of peace. 


II 

Although no major expedition was possible 
until the Treaty of Vienna had been signed, 
interest in the Niger did not wane and theorists 
debated endlessly the meaning of the informa- 
tion derived from Park’s great journey. Interest 
in Germany was almost as keen as in England ; 
indeed, the Niger quest so fired the imagina- 
tion of a young German, called Roentgen, that 
he resolved to make the journey alone, disguised 
as a Moslem trader. He trained with teutonic 
thoroughness for the rigours of the journey, 
living on a diet of roots, spiders, and grass- 
hoppers, and, that nothing might be left to 
chance, he had himself circumcised. Alas, 
these tribulations were suffered without reward; 
for the moment he set foot in Africa he caught 
fever and died. 

The British government, however, still 
believed in large-scale expeditions. Before his 
death, Park had made it clear that he supported 
Maxwell’s view, that the Niger and Congo 
were one; Park’s authority carried great 
weight with the government, and in 1816 they 
planned a lavish two-fold attack by the army 
and navy. Captain Tuckey, R.N., who had 
proved himself in Arctic exploration, was to 
sail up the Congo; Majors Peddie and 
Campbell, with a strong force of soldiers, were 
to follow Park’s overland route. It was expected 
that the two expeditions would meet on the 
Niger. Both failed tragically. Tuckey managed 
to work his boat 150 miles up the Congo to the 
first cataract, discovered by the Jesuits in the 
seventeenth century ; but the heavy mortality 
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among his crew forced him to return ; he him- 
self died, and the ship with a handful of men 
only just managed to reach Fernando Po. The 
army were equally unfortunate. They reached 
the Faleme ; but the death of one hundred 
soldiers forced them to return to the coast. 
These losses were so heavy that the govern- 
ment felt that with a clear conscience they 
could abandon large-scale expeditions ; but, 
to keep the Abolitionists happy, they gave their 
support to small exploring parties. 

The first of these—the journey of Richie 
and Lyon, made in 1818—approached the 
Niger from the northern desert. As an explora- 
tion, it was a failure ; but Lyon brought back 
the geographical gossip current amongst the 
Arabs of the region ; and the old Niger con- 
troversies took on a new lease of life. The Nile- 
Niger theory was revived, fantastic though it 
was ; and, as Maxwell’s theory had been some- 
what discredited by the Tuckey expedition, 
Rennell’s “ evaporation” theory became very 
popular. The armchair pundits were irritated 
in 1820 by the incursion of a gifted amateur, 
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a West Indian planter, named M’Queen, ato 
their professional preserves. Park’s narrat ves 
had fired M’Queen’s enthusiasm ; and he hit 
upon a very sensible method of solut on. 
Cautiously and carefully, he interrog ted 
hundreds of West Indian slaves. The evid: nce 
thus acquired left no doubt that the solu ion 
proposed in 1803 by Reichard was cor: ect. 
The Niger emptied into the Bight of Be iin. 
The armchair geographers flatly refusec to 
accept the evidence ; they preferred the « )n- 
venient, if mythical, mountains of the K« ag, 
But the days of speculation were drawing 0 a 
close. 

In 1822, Major Denham, Dr. Oudney nd 
Lt. Clapperton, R.N., set out from Tripoli for 
the Niger. Oudney died, but Denham nd 
Clapperton spent over two years investiga’ ing 
the Western Sudan. Lake Chad and the Benue 
were discovered. Clapperton spent a consicer- 
able time at Sokoto and also reached Kano, 
the great trading town of Northern Nigeria. 
Here at least was the highly developed civiliza- 
tion in which Abolitionists had believed so 
passionately. Clapperton learned from the Su!tan 
Bello of Sokoto that the Niger turned to the 
South, flowing tothesea. Itseemed to Clapperion 
that the Niger might be navigable. If Sokoto 
could be reached from the coast, an easy and 
profitable trade could be established, a trade 
more convenient and less expensive than the 
desert caravans. Clapperton rapidly concluded 
a treaty with Sultan Bello, and promised him 
innumerable commercial benefits in return 
the suppression of the slave trade. 

These discoveries produced intense excite- 
ment in London. An easily exploitable route 
to a highly civilized interior had been, for the 
majority of men, the raison détre of West 
African exploration. At last the goal had been 
achieved. Clapperton had found rich towns 
and civilized natives, who appeared to appre- 
ciate the advantages of legitimate trade; and 
before he could finish writing up the account 
of his journey, Lord Bathurst had packed }im 
off to the Bight of Benin. Unfortunately, 
Sultan Bello’s geography of these regions |\ad 
been sketchy, and the river port, which he 
had so confidently named at Sokoto, did ot 
exist. Clapperton was as much obsessed w th 
the Niger problem as his great predecess: rs, 
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9 was his servant, Richard Lander. 
ner, they plunged forward into the 
a country. Disease struck them, and they 
»vered on the edge of death. Clapperton 
hesitated. After immense privations, 
ached Kano and, having taken a short 

e struggled on alone to Sokoto, only to 
he Sultan bitterly hostile. The Arab 
; had seen the danger, both of Clapper- 
nti-slavery prejudices and of the develop- 
of a riverine trade to the coast. They 
| on the religious and racial prejudices of 
Sultan till friendship changed to hate. 
was a bitter blow for Clapperton. He 
psed and died. But Richard Lander, who 
is resolute as his master, set out alone to 
wre the lower reaches of the river. He dis- 
red the confluence of the Niger and Benue, 
was forced by the hostility of the natives 
ive the river and make for the coast by the 


e which he had travelled with Clapperton. 
n essentials, the problem was solved, 


ugh the proof required demonstration. 
hostility of the Sultan chilled the en- 


iasm of Whitehall, and Lander found it 
cult to obtain funds for another journey. 
t he was an obstinate and determined man ; 
id, in the end, the government allowed him 


his brother the niggardly sum of {100 and 
expenses ; his wife was to be allowed £100 


e during his absence. It was sufficient for 
ider, and he quickly left for Africa. As with 


he Niger explorers, he met with great 
ilties at the hands of hostile natives, par- 
rly the Ibos, but at length he reached 
where he obtained a leaky canoe and made 
1y back to the coast by the river. Every 
‘f the Niger had now been sailed from 
inding to the sea. Reichard and M’Queen 
ustified ; Rennell and Maxwell sank into 
ity. The Niger quest was over; and 
gh there was still much that remained 
wn, especially about the delta, there was 
mmeasurably important discovery that 
est Sudan might be reached from the sea. 
vas by no means certain that this could 
1e. The current was far too swift, and 
nds too contrary, to allow a sailing boat 
rk its way up the river. Whether or not 
ger would be navigable depended on the 
development of the steamboat. One of 
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its most enthusiastic advocates was Macgregor 
Laird, a Liverpool merchant, who was interested 
in the West African palm oil trade. The 
fervour of the anti-slavery movement had also 
come to a head, and it had a strong enough 
lobby in the House of Commons to make or 
unmake governments. Subject to such pres- 
sure, the government forced treaties on one 
foreign nation after another to suppress the still 
active trade in slaves. Nor did opinion allow 
the treaties to become a dead letter; and a 
naval squadron was sent to the West African 
station to intercept illicit traders and release 
their victims. But what could be done with the 
freed slaves? The Abolitionists had their 
answer ready. They should be settled on the 
Niger. Meanwhile, the difficulties of the Niger 
navigation were being brought home, expen- 
sively and painfully, both to the government 
and to Macgregor Laird. The first two steam- 
ships to make a long ocean voyage, the Quorra 
and the Alburkah, reached the Niger in 1832. 
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West Africa, showing Mungo Park’s Second Fourney 


But, although they successfully navigated the 
river—for a hundred miles of the Benue were 
sailed as well as the Niger almost to Busa— 
the cost in human life was heavy : eighteen 
men dead on one ship before the delta was 
passed. To offset this loss, the trading done 
had been negligible; not a fraction of the 
expenses of the expedition had been recovered. 

Nevertheless, as the years passed, relations 
with the delta tribes improved, and a modest 
trade in palm oil built up in which the two 
steamships proved invaluable. Unfortunately, 
the process was too slow for the Abolitionists ; 
nor did it provide a solution to the problem of 
freed slaves. The government -was therefore 
made to understand that more enterprise was 
expected of them ; and, although the Aboli- 
tionists’ arguments were threadbare—for they 


were the arguments used for fifty years to 
justify the waste of money at Sierra Leone— 
they still served as they had served in the past 
To the Victorian mind, there was something 
hypnotic in the conception of a colony of freed 
slaves happily engaged in the peaceful arts of 
agriculture, and by their example promoting 
the spread of Christianity. Resolutely they 
shut their eyes to the facts—vile climatic 
conditions, the ravages of disease, rutiiless 
tribal warfare. The government, indeed, pre- 
occupied with France’s attempt to recons'ruct 
a new Empire in the Indian ocean, and harassed 
by difficulties in India, Canada and South 
Africa, showed no anxiety to engage in du! ‘ous 
ventures in the depths of tropical Africa. Yet. 
twist and turn as they might, they finally \uc- 
cumbed to the humanitarians’ hammer b' ws. 
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Hag overborne the government, the Aboli- 
t ts lightly brushed aside the opposition of 
\ sregor Laird, the one expert in the Niger 


a August 20th, 1841, three ships entered 
t iger delta, coveying freed slaves, a model 
f and the Rev. Samuel Crowther, after- 
ws to be the first black bishop of the Niger. 
A. | precaution against disease, all hatches were 
be. ened down at night, and only essential men 
all wed on deck—perfect conditions for the 
wgation of the delta fevers—and corpse 
fol owed corpse into the river with monotonous 
revularity. After great efforts, the confluence 
of the Benue and the Niger was reached, the 
model farm was disembarked, and the slaves 
were settled. But fever increased in virulence. 
There were scarcely enough men left to work 
the ships back to the delta, even though the 
farm was immediately abandoned ; and, on the 
way downstream, the ships had a taste of tribal 
war, so that death by violence increased the 
terror of the passage. With difficulty the 
Wilberforce returned and rescued the model 
farm. But it was a shattering blow. Even the 
ardour of the humanitarians was damped ; and 
the government had a perfect excuse to dis- 
engage itself from an enterprise which it had 
always viewed with misgivings. It afforded 
benevolent support to individual explorers ; 
but, once more, all large-scale exploration was 
an end. The Niger delta was abandoned to 
the lone coast-trader. 
Chen, in 1854, Dr. Baikie took the twin 
v schooner the Pletad, especially designed 


y Laird, into the Niger in an attempt to rescue 
Dr. Barth, who had spent four years exploring 
the Sudan. He failed to reach Barth, but, by a 
liberal use of quinine and proper attention to 
personal hygiene, proved that ships’ crews could 
survive the fevers of the delta. Small steam- 
Ships followed in the Pleiad’s wake ; hulks 
were moored in the river to act as defensive 
post’ and collecting centres; and a rough, 
cosmopolitan trading community developed. 
Mis. onaries arrived ; and the need for law 
anc order forced the government to establish 
cor lates and to protect its nationals by an 
oc ional show of force. But interest in West 


2 had waned. The discovery in 1849 of 
‘capped mountains on the Equator had 
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sent the geographers off in full cry after the 
sources of the Nile. David Livingstone’s 
exposure of the East African slave-trade had 
diverted the attention of the humanitarians 
elsewhere ; and the importance of protecting 
the Suez route led the government of the time 
to encourage interest in the Nile quest. It 
came as a shock to public opinion in the eigh- 
teen-nineties to learn that countries which had 
been discovered through the heroism of Park, 
Clapperton and Lander were rapidly being 
absorbed by France and Germany ; and treaties 
were hastily signed with the emirs of the Sudan 
and the pagan chiefs of the Delta. 

Thus modern Nigeria was born. But long 
before it had been brought into being, the 
discovery of the source and termination of the 
Niger had had cataclysmic results for the 
Western Sudan. For more than a thousand 
years the rich, fertile basin of the Niger had 
been separated from, yet linked to, the Eastern 
Mediterranean by the Sahara desert. It was 
the remote fringe of the Moslem world ; but 
Leo Africanus or Ibn Battuta had been as 
much at home in Timbuktu as in Cairo or 
Baghdad. Religion, laws and way of life were 
basically the same. The common culture was 
based on trade ; trade which created the great 
caravans that brought salt from Egypt, and 
returned with gold, ivory and eunuchs for the 
harems of the Middle East. And the caravans 
themselves depended on the fertility of the 
great oases—Taghaza, Arawan, Ghat and 
Agades—maintained by armies of slaves who 
toiled and quickly died under the desert sun. 
But salt could now be brought, easily and 
cheaply, up the Niger. British power sup- 
pressed the slave caravans ; and, without slaves 
to maintain them, the oases were reclaimed by 
the desert. The caravans declined and finally 
ceased. For better or for worse, the primitive 
cultures of the forest and the coast were bound 
to the civilization of the Sudan in a common 
destiny. A strange and mysterious end to the 
heroism of Park, Clapperton and Lander. But 
their achievement sprang from their own needs, 
from their capacity to endure suffering and to 
walk hand in hand with death. Whatever the 
results of their explorations, they possessed in 
abundance the rarest and strongest of human 
virtues—courage. 
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alliance with Japan, concluded by Great 

Britain on January 30th, 1902 ; originally 
pointed out by Mr. Henry Norman in the 
House of Commons on February 13th, 1902, 
they have been frequently emphasized by 
historians since. It was the first time that a 
British government had admitted the need for 
a peace-time military alliance, such as had 
become almost obligatory for European powers; 
and it was the first agreement of the kind 
between a European and an Asiatic power. 
Both observations were true ; and both have 
been laden with more significance than they 
will bear. The really decisive turns, in British 
foreign policy as well as in relations between 
East and West, were still to be taken. Fifty 
years later, the alliance is best seen as an 
expedient to which the British government had 
been driven by their isolated position in Europe; 
an attempt to defend imperilled interests in the 
Far East without forfeiting freedom of" action 


Ts STRIKING FEATURES distinguished the 


elsewhere. In number and intensity the wor: es 
of the Foreign Office had long been growin: — 
there was the decline of Turkish power in 1 
Eastern Mediterranean and of British influe ce 
at Constantinople, the conflicts with Russie in 
Central Asia and with France in Egypt, he 
unexpectedly hard struggle for suprem cy 
in South Africa. The Sino-Japanese wa: of 
1894-95 introduced a new problem—“‘infini =ly 
graver,” in Rosebery’s words, than the ld 
Eastern question—the problem of protec: ng 
and permitting the expansion of Britain’s ¢ \n- 
siderable trade with China. Hitherto Bri ish 
policy had opposed foreign territorial :n- 
croachment upon China, but not comme: ‘ial 
competition ; its accepted formulae \ ere 
independence, integrity, and the “ open dowr.” 
After China’s surprising defeat by Japan, how- 
ever, these slogans appeared to need re- 
examination. Britain’s refusal to support 
Russia, France and Germany in forcing Japan 
to modify her peace terms marked a loss of 
faith in the old pro-Chinese policy—perhaps 
the Sultan of Turkey was not the only “ wrong 
horse’ carrying British money. But as yet 
the makers of British foreign policy had no 
clear conception of an alternative ; in 1895 only 
a few individuals, such as Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett, advocated an understanding with 
Japan. 

During the next few years it became increas- 
ingly plain that if Britain was to protect her 
position in Eastern Asia, a partner was required 
who disposed of a reliable army. Russia was 
using her geographical position to thrust her 
counsel upon a reluctant Court at Pekin, 
demanding exclusive rights of a kind not 
previously granted. France and Germany had 
joined in the scramble to lend China money in 
return for political and economic privilezes, 
to build railway lines on terms which greatly 
favoured the contractors and their govern- 
ments. This new phase in Chinese politics was 
viewed with alarm in London ; but fearing to 
show their disapproval by abstention, the 
British government decided to take part, nd 
did so with considerable success. In term: of 


miles of railway track, British investors v ere 
actually in the lead ; but this was no satisfac’ ory 
compensation for the prospect that Fre ce 
would monopolize the commerce of ‘he 
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In a Tight Place 


Korea attempting to preserve neutrality in the Russo-Fapanese conflict 


southern provinces, once dependent upon 
Hong Kong ; Germany, the trade of Shantung ; 
and, most dangerous of all, that Russia would 
obtain political as well as military control of 
vast areas in the north. Between 1895 and 
1897 the activities of the Russo-Chinese Bank 
and the Chinese Eastern Railway Company 


provided a basis for the Russian domination of 
Manchuria, and the alliance which Li-Hung- 
Chang' was induced to sign increased her 


influence at Pekin. In 1898 the occupation of 
the \iao-tung peninsula, with ice-free Port 


Arthur, tightened her grip on Manchuria, while 
the .oncession to a Russian-backed company 
of (>. right to build a railway from Pekin to 
Han ow threatened to extend her influence to 
the ' angtze. Finally, in 1900 the Boxer risings 
ga\. he Russian military authorities an excuse 


-Hung-Chang, 1823-1901, Viceroy of 


m and principal adviser to the Chinese 
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for occupying the whole of Manchuria, and, 
temporarily, part of Chih-li. 

Though disturbed by these developments, 
the British government was quite unable to 
prevent them. The Royal Navy could not 
operate in the interior of China, and in 1898 the 
Cabinet had to recognize that their traditional 
Far Eastern policy was out of date. Joseph 
Chamberlain favoured an attempt to displace 
Russia from Port Arthur, but he was over- 
ruled; instead, Britain herself infringed 
Chinese integrity by leasing Wei-hai-wei on 
the Shantung Peninsula, in the misguided hope 
that it could become a naval base strong enough 
to neutralize the Russian port to the north. 
The “‘open door” slogan, its meaning modified, 
now denoted only the right to trade without 
discrimination—opposition to any attempt to 
vary railway, harbour or customs charges as 
between one nationality and another. Accepting 
that they could not prevent other countries 
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from monopolizing railway, industrial and 
mining concessions in certain parts of China, 
the Foreign Office set about defending the 
sphere of especial concern to Britain, the rich 
Yangtze basin. But there was little confidence 
that even this narrower perimeter of British 
interests could be sustained without new 
diplomatic alignments. Salisbury hoped that 
the Russians would agree to limit their en- 
croachment if their own interests in Manchuria 
were recognized ; but the railway agreement of 
April, 1899, was only a partial success. The 
Russians were pursuing power, not trade ; they 
felt themselves strong in northern China, and 
knew they would be stronger still when their 
railway connections with Europe were com- 
pleted. In time, they expected to dominate 
much more of China than Britain was prepared 
to abandon. But though they had reason to 

2 The Trans-Manchurian railway was complete 
to Port Arthur in 1901, to Vladivostok in 1902 ; but 
the line round Lake Baikal was not finished till 1905, 
and traffic had to be transferred to lake steamers. 
The Amur line in Russian territory, originally 


planned as the final section of the Trans-Siberian, 
was not complete until 1917. 


temporize, they saw none for comprom 
Russia was not frightened of an isolated Brita 
especially since Salisbury, always ready fo 
genuine bargain with Russia, was very reluct: at 
to run risks in foreign affairs after the Soi th 
African war broke out in October, 1899. 

Some of Salisbury’s colleagues, howey :r, 
were growing increasingly impatient with iis 
policy of keeping quiet ; in a letter from Inc a, 
Curzon referred to the Premier as “tat 
strange, powerful, inscrutable, _ brillia.t, 
obstructive deadweight at the top.” Amcag 
the critics within the Cabinet, leadership vas 
naturally assumed by Joseph Chamberlain, to 
whom inactivity was intolerable ; eager to do 
something, he did not always fully consi ‘er 
whether it was something wise. In September, 
1900, with the approval of several colleagues, 
Chamberlain wrote a Cabinet paper urging 
that greater attempts should be made to work 
with Japan, the United States and particularly 
Germany, who, he optimistically hoped, might 
be induced to “ throw nerself across the path 
of Russia.” This pressure impelled a sceptical 
and reluctant Foreign Office to make an 
imprecise and non-committal agreement with 
Germany in October, 1900, a step that was 
followed by Salisbury’s surrender of the 
Foreign Office to Lansdowne in November, 
and the vain attempt to negotiate an alliance 
with Germany during 1901. It was naive, how- 
ever, to expect that Germany would help 
Britain to restrain Russian policy in Asia; 
Germany’s interest demanded that her power- 
ful neighbour should be occupied elsewhere, 
and to prod her in Europe for the sake of Britain 
would have been stupid and foolhardy. Be- 
tween Britain and the United States, on the 
other hand, there was more community of 
interest ; but if Chamberlain’s proposals were 
sounder in this connection, they were pre- 
mature. American commercial interests in 
China were still too small for the State Depart- 
ment to venture far beyond expressions of 
principle. American troops joined the inter- 
national force which relieved Pekin during ‘he 
Boxer rising ; but acting with the Concert of 
Europe was a very different thing from siding 
with one power against another. 

For Britain the possibility that remaired 
was of acting with Japan, of calling in the As 1n 
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world to redress the balance of conflicting 
European interests in Asia: a departure too 
novel to be easily accepted. During the Port 
Arthur crisis of 1897-98 the idea had occurred 
to Chamberlain and Curzon; for many 
years it had inspired influential exponents 
in Tokio. Japanese statesmen were unanimous 
in recognizing the strategic and economic 
menace of Russia’s encroachments in Korea ; 
beyond this point, however, division of opinion 
began. Some wished to halt the Russian 
advance into China and Manchuria; others 
held chat this danger was secondary and could 
be iznored if Korea were rendered safe. Some 
Japanese wanted to force a reckoning with 
Russia before the Trans-Siberian railway was 
completed in 1902; others pointed out that 
not until that year would Japan’s great arma- 
me"! programme be accomplished. Salisbury’s 
pr-erence for a friendly understanding with 
I 1 found sympathizers among Japanese 

statesmen ; and in 1898 the restraining 


influence of Ito® prevailed over the more 
militant advice of Kato,‘ the Ambassador in 
London. Ignoring Russia’s record of broken 
promises, Japan declined Chamberlain’s first 
overtures, and attempted instead to work out 
with Russia a new compromise over Korea. 
In the following years, the weaknesses in this 
arrangement became apparent ; in particular, 
repeated alarms were caused in Japan by the 
efforts of Russian naval authorities to lease 
territory near Masampo (Masan) on the danger- 
ously close south coast of Korea. Gradually 
in their common antagonism to Russia, Britain 
and Japan developed a habit of working to- 
gether ; this could be perceived during the 
international negotiations over the “ Boxer” 
intervention of 1900. It was only natural that 


3 Prince Hirobumi Ito, 1841-1909, Prime Minister 
1892-96, 1899-1901. Resident-General in Korea 


1905-1909. 
4Viscount Takaakira Kato, 1859-1926, Foreign 
Minister 1899-1901, 1906-08, I9I14-16; Prime 


Minister 1924-25. 





they should go on to discuss the new threat 
created by Russia’s military occupation of 
Manchuria, and the rumours that it might lead 
to a more permanent ascendancy. Twice in the 
early months of 1901 the Japanese proposed 
limited Anglo-Japanese action on this point ; 
but Lansdowne was still reluctant to take the 
initiative against Russia with Japan alone as 
partner. Germany, though encouraging action, 
refused to take part ; she wanted Russia to be 
engaged in Asia by an Anglo-Japanese combina- 
tion in which she had no direct responsibility. 
In consequence, for a few months longer the 
British hesitated, earning from Wilhelm II the 
famous epithet of “ unmitigated noodles.” 
Only at the end of July, 1901, after negotiations 
for an alliance with Germany had lapsed, did 
Lansdowne begin serious discussion of an 
Anglo-Japanese treaty. 

Even at this stage, strong bodies of opinion 
in both countries would have preferred to look 
after their most immediate interests by separate 
agreement with Russia; in October and 
November there were delays in the negotiations 
while Britain and Japan in turn explored the 
ground in St. Petersburg. Lansdowne was 
basing exaggerated hopes of a general settle- 
ment with Russia upon some polite phrases of 
the aged Russian Ambassador, de Staal ; the 
mission of Ito to St. Petersburg, on the other 
hand, was a more serious affair, and the danger 
that he might succeed where they had failed 
greatly perturbed the Foreign Office. But the 
forward party in Russia felt that their position 
was too strong to warrant substantial conces- 
sions to either opponent ; by their exacting 
attitude towards Ito, they gave the signal for 
the completion of the alliance. After seven 
weeks of intensive negotiation, it was signed on 
January 30th, 1902. 

The grounds of the alliance were provided 
by acommon interest in China ; Japan obtained 
a formula which gave her a fairly free hand in 
Korea, but Britain failed to get any promise 
of support in defending the frontiers and out- 
posts of India against possible Russian aggres- 
sion. Military assistance was to be given only 
if either partner were engaged in defensive war 
with two powers ; for Japan felt confident of 
defeating Russia by herself if France could be 
kept neutral. Britain thus obtained the army 


necessary to resist Russia ; but she also look d 
to her ally to supply part of the navy. Since t ie 
recent increases in Russia’s Far Eastern fle t, 
the Admiralty could no longer maintain a 
superior squadron in Chinese waters withc it 
jeopardizing their margin of superiority t 


home ; to the surprise and disappointment >f 


the Japanese, the alliance actually led to a 
reduction in the number of British cruisers a .d 
destroyers in the Far East. For the Admira ty 
as well as the Foreign Office, responsibilit es 
were outgrowing isolated strength. 

Although the alliance was made becai se 
Britain found “ splendid isolation ” uncomfo t- 
able, that policy had been modified rather th in 
abandoned. Essentially, “isolation” meent 
holding aloof from peace-time combinations 
of European states; far from ending this 
practice, the alliance allowed it to continue. 
Since a compromise with Russia had proved 
unattainable, the alternatives were to abandon 
China or to obtain German help; and 
Germany’s price was full membership of the 
Triple Alliance, which was more than Britain 
would pay. The Japanese treaty stopped up 
the worst breach in the perimeter of British 
interests, and made possible the maintenance 
of isolation from Europe for a little longer. 
Unfortunately, there was no non-European 
power available to play the Japanese rdle in the 
Persian Gulf, the Mediterranean, or the North 
Sea; and in the years 1904-07 Britain was 
obliged to choose between the Dual and Triple 
alliances—albeit unconsciously. 

In its immediate and local purpose in the 
Far East, the alliance worked excellently. 
Many Russians were impressed by the warning, 
and the military evacuation of Manchuria 
quickly began. The Foreign Office even hoped 
that Russia might now after all be ready for a 
general settlement of Asian problems. But the 
perennial struggle for control at St. Petersburg 
was won by the forward party, who would 
abate their ambitions in neither Manchuria nor 
Korea. Real concessions in Korea could srill 
have satisfied Japan ; failing to get them, sie 
despaired of Russian moderation, and without 
warning on February 8th, 1904, attacked tie 
Russian fleet in Port Arthur. Balfour welcom:d 
the approach of war, expecting it to proe 
“not an unmixed curse”; and though 
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Anglo-Fapanese Friendship Excites Russian Suspicions 


yught some anxious moments, the result 
roved highly satisfactory to Britain. The 
‘reign Office had been worried lest the war 
uuld frustrate the incipient entente with 
rance ; but Delcassé was even more anxious 
o Lansdowne to remain neutral, and had 


ded to do so as early as December, 1903. 
decisive naval battle of Tsushima on May 

1905, was hailed by the Admiralty as 
uivalent to Trafalgar”; the balance of 
id naval power was altered; Russia was 
‘n out of Korea, Port Arthur and southern 
churia, and was shortly persuaded to settle 
lisputes with Britain in Central Asia. All 
was admirable from the British point of 
, but it was not clear what future remained 
‘he Anglo-Japanese alliance. In August, 
, before peace was actually concluded, a 
treaty had been signed, as insurance against 


renewed Russian aggression ; it was to operate 
against a single enemy, and was extended at 
last to cover British interests on the frontiers 
of India. In 1907, however, Russia signed 
ententes, not only with Britain, but also with 
Japan, and a period of mistrustful Russo- 
Japanese collaboration began. Its results were 
no less unfortunate for China than before, 
though there were now more safeguards for 
British trade. With Britain and France reluc- 
tantly conniving, Japan divided with Russia 
the claim to paramount influence in Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and in 1910 formally annexed 
Korea. It was now the United States that 
emerged as chief critic of the “‘ China Pooling 
Syndicate,” and more particularly as the 
opponent of Japan, with whom the immigration 
question was already causing bitterness. As it 
was unthinkable that Britain’s alliance with 
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Japan should lead her into war with the United 
States, a third treaty was signed in 1911, which 
by a discreet circumlocution removed this 
danger. 

Like its predecessors, the new treaty took 
the form of a defensive alliance, though the 
identity of the potential enemy was now un- 
certain. Nevertheless, Britain gained advan- 
tages, which Ishii® maintained were greater 
than those enjoyed under the earlier treaties. 
She was free to concentrate her navy against 
Germany, without having to take Far Eastern 
waters into account ; she was insured against 
the mounting imperialism of her ally ; and she 
gained a partner’s right to advise and restrain. 
Her efforts at restraint, however, did not 
prevent the continuation and growth of Japanese 
ambitions. Japan used her belligerency in the 
Great War to press exorbitant demands on 
China; her bargaining power at the Peace 
Conference, to obtain the Pacific mandates, and 
the reversion of German rights in Shantung ; 
her intervention in Soviet Russia, to make 
persistent but vain attempts to seize the 
Siberian Maritime Provinces. By 1920, with 
Soviet power temporarily excluded from the 
Pacific, Japan was plainly the chief threat to 
peace in Asia, and the United States were 
moving into ever firmer opposition. In dis- 
liking the Anglo-Japanese alliance, American 
opinion was in harmony with that of the Pacific 
Dominions, especially Canada ; and with some 
reluctance the British government decided to 
put an end to the treaty. When it expired in 
1921, it was not renewed and the Washington 
Naval Conference offered the occasion to give 
it a state funeral. Technically it was replaced 
by the Four Power Treaty of friendship of 1922, 
to which France and the United States also 
gave their signatures ; actually, the provisions 
of this pact were vague and innocuous, and 
without real effect. The change was resented 
by the Japanese, and any restraint which the 
British connection had exercised on their 
policy was now removed. How valuable that 
restraint had been, and might have continued 
to be, is uncertain. Its importance is perhaps 
exaggerated by some writers who describe the 
years between the wars in terms of a struggle 


5 Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, born 1867, Japanese 
diplomatist, Foreign Minister 1915-16. 


for control within Japan between pac ‘ic 
liberals and aggressive soldiers and sailo:; ; 
in fact, that conflict often seems to have b: en 
about the best means of dominating East m 
Asia rather than about the end itself. 

After the invasion of Manchuria in 1 31 
British policy towards Japan was compounc :d 
in varying proportions, of appeasement, in 
nostalgic remembrance of the days of alliar ce, 
and improvised, limited measures of restr: int 
and resistance. With increasing speed, he 
defence of traditional British interests in «he 
Far East was passing into the hands of ‘he 
United States ; and the extent of British siib- 
ordination may be measured by the division of 
military responsibility for the Pacific campais-ns 
of 1941-45. 

Inevitably as they write of the past, his- 
torians reflect the present ; and it is interesting 
to trace the development of their judgments on 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. After its striking 
success in 1905, there was a tendency to present 
it as a masterly and far-sighted stroke of policy ; 
after 1931, to suggest “that it was not for a 
country possessing vast Asiatic responsibilities 
to desire or assist the defeat of a western by an 
Oriental power.” Perhaps there will now be 
another swing, and it will become fashionable 
to suggest, as some writers have always done, 
that the error was not in making but in breaking 
the alliance. Certain features of our own time 
are strikingly similar to those of 1902. Russia 
again occupies Port Arthur and the Man- 
churian railways ; her influence is in the ascend- 
ant in China, and has pushed southwards into 
Korea. Now it is the United States, with the 
British Commonwealth in second line, that face 
the problem of containing the threat in the 
Far East without weakening their forces or 
giving ground in other parts of the world. 
Even if originality in politics were commoner 
than it is, and even if there were no evidence 
that Japan may have reformed her ways, there 
might still be signs of a new western alliance 
with Japan. History, incapable of repeating its: If, 
has a habit of playing tricks on those who ‘ry 
to make it do so ; historians are just as prone to 
error as anyone else when they try to foresee 
all the consequences of the San Francisco po! cy 
of 1951. But, looking back, they are inclired 
to ponder certain similarities. 




















Monte Carlo, and the Grimaldis’ flag 
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By QUENTIN BELL 


“(HE NAME OF MONTE CARLO does not 
suggest antiquity ; visitors to that great 
wen of international luxury are not likely 
to be reminded of the blind Prince Charles to 
whom the Casino owes its being ; still less will 
they be led to reflect upon the earlier Charles, 
the ‘rst of his name, who, we are told, once 
cap! ured Southampton. In fact, quite a number 
of \ .itors to Monte Carlo never become aware 
tha: they have crossed the frontiers of France 
an entered the ancient and sovereign princi- 
p of Monaco. Not that there is any lack 

iblished information. The history of 


Monaco is so varied, curious, extensive and 
exciting that it has begotten a considerable 
literature. But the greater part of it is inaccurate 
and unfair; and among the most inexact and pre- 
judiced authors are those who have written in 
English. This fact may perhaps justify a modest 
attempt to disentangle one of the myths which 
have been circulated by our countrymen, myths 
which, despite the work of the critics of the past 
three hundred years, are perpetuated in modern 
reference books. 

It is almost impossible to know where to 
begin the history of Monaco. The rocky 
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headlands which lie at the feet of the Maritime 
Alps offer many convenient harbours, a poor 


soil, and a fair climate. Men have been here 
since there were men ; the first inhabitants left 
their bones and their palaeoliths in the caves of 
the mountains. After an enormous interval of 
time the Ligurians followed them, leaving 
Monaco its name. The Romans built a trophy, 
now La Turbie, above the rock and harbour of 
Monaco. Christianity provided a legend— 
that of a female saint from Corsica who arrived 
in the port of Monaco upon a self-propelled 
landing craft of stone. Christianity was followed 
by the descent of the barbarians and the arrival 
of the Saracens. It was with the Saracens, who 
established themselves upon and _ terrorized 
this coast in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
that the legend of the Grimaldis begins. 

The story, as told in Charles de Venasque’s 
Genealogica et Historica Grimaldae Gentis 
Arbor, is as. follows: the Grimaldi family is 
descended from Pepin d’Heristal, who was 
Mayor of the Palace at the court of Austrasia 
in the eighth century ; this Pepin had a son, 
Grimoald, a nephew of Charles Martel, who 
was the first of the Grimaldi. It was a direct 
descendant of Grimoald in the fifth genera- 
tion who expelled the Saracens from Monaco. 
Monaco was given to him by the Emperor Otto 
as an Imperial fief and he became Grimaldus I, 
prince of Monaco. Grimaldus married Crispina, 
daughter of Robert of Normandy; by her 
he had Giballinus, who expelled the heathen 
from a large number of places. A document of 
great antiquity showed that in the year 980 
Guillaume, Viscount of Marseilles, had be- 
stowed upon Giballinus de Grimaldis, vir magni 
cordis et egregiae magnificentiae, the entire 
Sambracian Gulf, that is to say all the coast 
from Fréjus to St. Tropez cum toto tractu et 
circuita, which place is known to this very day 
as the Golfe de Grimaud. The same Giballinus 
had a brother, Crispinus, who founded the 
noble and ancient family of Bec Crespin in 
Normandy ; and in effect that family still bears 
the same arms as the Grimaldis of Monaco, 
viz. : d’argent fusellé de gueulles. 

At this point the legend ceases, leaving a 
rather awkward hiatus; for when we next 
hear of the Grimaldi family—and here history 
begins—it is not in Monaco but in Genoa. 


Despite the supposed Imperial donation, © 1¢ 
emperor Henry VI ceded Monaco to | 1 
Genoese in 1191 and it is not until 1297 t at 
Francesco Grimaldi, a leader of the Geno se 
Guelfs, entered the place disguised as a mc 1k 
and admitted an armed band of his follow: :s, 
Somehow, then, the Grimaldi had becom: a 
Genoese clan, and if Monaco was thi irs 
in theory they did little to occupy it in 
practice. 

Genoa, during the thirteenth and ezrly 
fourteenth centuries, was distracted by the n- 
ending excursions and alarums of the Gu lfs 
and the Ghibellines. Belonging to what was on 
the whole the weaker party, the Grimaldi found 
it convenient to have a place of refuge which 
was near to but not easily assailed by the 
Republic. Gradually they began to regard the 
place as their own and they extended their 
domain to the neighbouring communes of 
Roquebrune and Mentone. The head of the 
family became Lord of Monaco—there were 
no “ princes” until the seventeenth century. 
By the end of the fifteenth century, Monaco 
had become the home of the senior branch of 
the family, for although they lost it and retook 
it, sold and pawned it, in the end they kept it. 
Exiles, neighbours and bad friends of the 
Genoese Republic, the Grimaldis looked to 
Provence and to France for support. Presently 
their political inclination was supported by a 
family tradition regarding the Golfe de 
Grimaud. Lamberto Grimaldi (regn. 1458- 
1494) made serious efforts, and was ready to 
make considerable sacrifices in order to take 
possession of these lands. The unknown author 
of the Libro de la progenie et vita de li illustris- 
simi segnori de monago (ca. 1534) does not 
mention Grimaldus or Giballinus ; but he does 
speak of an early occupation by the family of 
territory in Provence and shows to what an 
extent the family was already seeking to connect 
itself with the barony of Grimaut (La Baronia 
de Grimaldo di Provenza). But in that age, 


when the Grimaldi family was stabbed, - hot 
and poisoned with a frequency which shows 
how thoroughly it entered into the spirit oi the 
Italian Renaissance, the search for rer ote 
ancestors had hardly begun. The author o: the 
libro de la progenie contents himself ith 
romantic and chivalrous inventions regar ing 
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The Casino, Monte Carlo 


inces of the thirteenth and fourteenth 


‘as in the seventeenth century, when, 
hundred and fifty years of Spanish 
nty, the Grimaldi returned to the 


1 alliance, that the legend began to take 


Grimaldus was discovered in 1638 by a 
e antiquary, and other spirited render- 


f the family tree were made during the 


early years of the century. A member of the 
Bec Crespin family happened to die in Genoa 
and the arms cut upon his tombstone at once 
suggested a family connection with the 
Grimaldis. The legend was given its definitive 
shape by Venasque, working at the command of 
Prince Honoré II in 1647. Honoré II has been 
described as the “‘ Louis XIV of Monaco.” 
He lived in a state of considerable splendour. 
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John Evelyn heard the wildest tales of his 
luxury and they are confirmed by the inven- 
tories that have come down to us. The tales of 
court masques and ballets make dull reading, 
and his poets were not inspired. But there can 
be no doubt that he was intent upon doing 
everything very handsomely. To his miniature 
court came that remarkable woman the 
Maréchale de Guébriant, bringing with her the 
historian Jean le Laboureur. This gentleman, 
together with Charles de Venasque, the official 
historiographer of the principality, set to work 
to produce the Historica et Genealogica. 

It was obviously polite to trace the prince’s 
lineage backwards to a remote period. It was 
politic to strengthen the renewed ties with 
France and to insist upon ancient bonds of 
alliance; and it was gallant to include the visitor, 
who had been a Mile. du Bec Crespin. This 
last detail makes it hard to suppose that anyone 
took the Genealogica very seriously. Grimaldus 
and the rest of them are so obviously made of 
cardboard, their dates are so highly improbable, 
and the Bec Crespin alliance was so very 
opportune. One wonders whether the authors 
intended more than a scholarly compliment. 
A gentleman of the court of Louis XIV had to 
have ancestors at the court of Charlemagne, 
just as he had to wear a periwig ; but seriously 
to suppose that the ancestors were historical 
facts would be like thinking that the wig was a 
natural growth. Nevertheless, it has to be 
admitted that the historians took Venasque 
seriously and have continued to do so ever 
since. Honoré Bouche, in his monumental 
history of Provence, swallows Venasque hook, 
line and sinker. Other scholars were less 
indulgent and before the century was over the 
strongest doubts had been expressed concern- 
ing Grimaldus and Co. Giballinus the con- 
queror of the Golfe de Grimaud seemed more 
probable, there was after all a document ; but 
unfortunately the document was not above 
suspicion, the date was questionable, the style 
was queer and smacked more of the fifteenth 
century than of the tenth. Neither the seven- 
teenth nor the eighteenth century was quite 
ready to accept the legend of the Grimaldis ; 
but the final judgments were to be made in the 
nineteenth century. 

In the two centuries which elapsed after the 


publication of the Genealogica, Monaco pass d 
through a variety of political experiences. T \¢ 
principality and its rulers became entir y 
French. In fact they were soon to be inc: r- 
porated in the French Republic following a 
bloodless revolution in 1793. The very na: ie 
of Monaco was abolished by this change ; fr: m 
the Roman appellation Portus Herculis Mono. ‘i, 
the men of 1793 invented that of Fort d’Herc le 
which persisted until 1815. The treaty of Ps is 
brought the family back to its estates under ‘ie 
conditions which had existed in 1789; but 
after Waterloo Sardinian protection replaced 
the suzerainty of France, an arrangement which 
was in every way unfortunate. This is no place 
in which to examine the efforts of Prince 
Honoré V to establish a controlled economy in 
his principality, nor have I space in which to 
describe how that singular experiment in State 
Socialism came to grief and brought further 
ills upon Honoré’s unfortunate successor which, 
in their turn, entailed the loss of Roquebrune 
and Mentone. But it is necessary to point out 
that, between the years 1830 and 1860, Monaco 
was the scene of much bitterness, which, if it 
did not lead to bloodshed, did result in endless 
polemics, and that the sequelae of that struggle 
affected the later war of pamphlets occasioned 
by the so-called “ scandals of Monte Carlo.” 
The myth of the Grimaldis played its part in 
this war of vituperation, and it did so in two 
manners. In the first place the liberals, the 
friends of Italy, Liberty, the Risorgimento and 
the House of Savoy, were very ready to find 
anything that would serve them in attacking the 
“tyrant of Monaco.” For this purpose 
Venasque seemed an ideal target. Those who 
defended the Prince and his family tried to 
defend Venasque, or as much of Venasque as 
possible. In this dispute the enemies of the 
Grimaldi got the best of it ; but they were not 
quite logical in their methods. There was 
another promising line of attack and this con- 
sisted in pointing out that the ruling family had 
no business to be in Monaco at all. The argu- 
ment ran thus : 

In 1731 Prince Antoine Grimaldi, the most 
agreeable of the princes, the friend and pupil 
of Lulli, had died leaving no male heir. ‘fis 
daughter, Hippolyte, married, after advent ves 
which would fill a three-volume novel, Jacq: °s- 
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The Royal Palace, Monaco 


Fran¢ois-Léonor de Matignon. It is true that 
this young man took the name and bore the 
arms of the Grimaldis ; but he and his children 
were no more Grimaldis than our own Royal 
Family is Hanoverian. Therefore, argued 
nemies of the ruling family, it is not these 
us Grimaldis but the remaining branch 
of the family, the Grimaldi della Pietra of 


Genoa, who should have the throne of Monaco. 
But this argument was somewhat weakened by 
the appearance of a rival claimant. 

1684 one Alessandro Grimaldi, a Genoese 
nob!- who was the son of a Doge of that city, 
fled o England following the French attack 


upc’ the Republic. Alessandro married and 
fou ‘ed a family in England; William Grimaldi, 
the iniaturist, was his grandson ; his great 
g on, another William, held a commission 

Hon. East India Companies’ Bombay 
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Native Infantry and, when he returned to this 
country, advanced his claim to the throne of 
Monaco. It would appear that the Sardinian 
Government, which lost no chance of annoying 
the ruling family in Monaco, took some notice 
of his revindications. According to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, William Grimaldi kept his 
head and did not allow the prospect of a crown 
to turn it. Nevertheless, he became more and 
more immersed in genealogical researches in the 
British Museum and one evening, returning 
from the Reading Room fairly bursting with 
information, he recited the Lord’s Prayer to his 
family and fell dead in a fit. This accident was 
not in any way fatal to the claims of the English 
Grimaldis. William’s brother, Mr. Stacey 
Grimaldi (1790-1863), was ready and well 
equipped to carry on the struggle. He was an 
antiquarian and he prepared a genealogical 





table which goes further even than Venasq 
Using that author he traces his ancestry back 0 
Pharamond, King of the West Franks, and, } )r 
good measure, he discovers the descent of : is 
wife, neé Mary Anne Knapp, from Henry | 
His copy of the Historica, adorned wh 
humorous comments, may be seen in the Brit ~h 
Museum. (He claims no connection with | ie 
celebrated clown.) 

Now all these claims stand or fall by ‘ie 
obviously mythical Imperial donation of ‘1¢ 
Emperor Otto. Unless Monaco is an Impe: al 
fief there is no reason why the succession 
should not pass through the female live. 
Indeed, there is nothing, if Monaco be ‘re 
private property of the Grimaldis, to prevent 
them from giving it to anyone. A real case 
might be made for saying that the Monégasques 
themselves had the right to choose their 
sovereign and this, not only on the ground of 
natural right, but on that of precedent and 
legality. When the outraged husbands and 
fathers of Monaco stabbed Ercole Grimaldi 
and threw his body into the sea one Sunday 
ee me wr — — = =) a om an evening in 1604, it was the people who decided 

- —s who should succeed to the throne and who 
should act as guardians to the infant Honoré II. 
There were several other occasions on which the 
“university” of the people of Monaco, or the 
representatives appointed, decided the succes- 
sion. This argument could not, however, be 
used by the liberals ; for the people of Monaco, 
unlike those of Mentone or of Roquebrune, 
would certainly have voted for the ruling 
family. Therefore, it was the Imperial fief or 
nothing, and it was difficult for the sceptics, 
who laughed at Venasque, to base their argu- 
ments upon one of Venasque’s most improb- 
able assertions. Nevertheless, in the anti- 
Monégasque agitation which followed the 
success of the Casino one finds this dynastic 
argument freely used. A scurrilous pamphiet 
entitled Les Vraies Grimaldis et l’usurpateur ces 
Grimaldis (ca. 1890), published in Nice and, 
one suspects, by competitors in the hotel and 
amusement business, reverts to this untena)le 
line of argument. 

A more serious battle was fought out | ¢- 
tween M. Henri Métivier, “‘the court histor »- 
grapher ” as his adversary calls him, and ‘1. 
Abel Rendu, who has been freely copied »y 


Monte Carlo, across the harbour 
Photo : J. Allan Cash 
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P -tton, one of our own historians. For 


th ost part these gentlemen are concerned 


«the series of civil disorders, that revolu- 
t in a teacup, which lasted from 1848 
\ 1861, when it was ended in a strange, 
u , but not altogether unhappy fashion by 
N. leon III. These polemics still make good 
re og. But the legend persists and, of course, 
N ier has to defend it while Rendu attacks 
it. \étivier goes as far as he can in following 
Ve ssque. He cannot quite believe it all ; but 
he oes not see why he should not believe what 
he an and take a good deal of the rest on trust ; 
he clings to Giballinus, he clutches at 
Grmaldus. Rendu makes hay of him and 
poits out with unanswerable force that there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that the 
Rock was occupied by the Grimaldi family 
before 1296. A conclusion with which modern 
scholars would agree. 
he final word regarding the ancestry of the 
Grimaldis was said in the late nineteenth 
century and in German by Carl Hopf. Writing 
in the Allgemeine Encyklopadie der Wssen- 
schaften und Kunste he traces the family back 
to Genoa in the eleventh century, far enough 
in all conscience. He disposes, finally and 
utterly, of Venasque, Grimaldus and the rest, 
while for Giballinus he has a polite sneer— 
Hauptheld der familie ist aber jener Giballinus 
(damals ein wunderlicher Name). Venasque’s 
tenth century document was by this time 
the subject of a great deal of hostile com- 
ment and was widely doubted. Here, however, 
scepticism went too far ; Giballin was to be 
vindicated. M. Louis Blancard, in a learned 
paper addressed to the Académie de Marseille, 
shows that although the preamble of the 
Charte de Grimaut is a later interpolation, the 
body of the text mentions names which could 
not have been known to a forger of the fifteenth 
century ; he proves, in a decisive manner, that 
it is authentic. There really was some Jubellin 
or \,iballin or Gibellin who did indeed drive 
the \loors from the coasts of southern France 
anc received lands for his services. He does 
not .how, and there is no reason to believe, 
the this hero of the tenth century had any 
co’ ection whatsoever with the reigning house 
of onaco. 
th Métivier court historiography and the 


claim to a Merovingian ancestry comes to an 
end. M. Bénédict Révoil, writing in 1878, 
repeats Venasque with shameless embroideries. 
Something of the old errors remain in unofficial 
works ; but those histories which are published 
by the Principality are now models of scholarly 
accuracy. In the happy and prosperous reign 
of Albert I (he who abolished all direct taxa- 
tion), Monaco was ruled by a scientist who was 
fortunate in everything but his married life, 
and in that he did ne more than follow an old 
family tradition dating back to the seventeenth 
century. This enlightened monarch gave his 
historians but one order: “‘ have no mercy 
upon legends ”. He was obeyed and the result 
was M. Gustave Saige’s exact and thorough 
textbook. Fresh knowledge has made a second 
history necessary and to-day no one need be 
ill-informed about Monaco. When, therefore, 
the eleventh edition of the Encyclopdeia 
Britannica tells us that “ from the tenth century 
the place was associated with the Grimaldi,” 
and when the fourteenth edition adds that “ in 
968 the Genoese Grimaldi family entered into 
possession,” together with other howlers too 
numerous and too scandalous to mention, one 
can only marvel at the persistence of the spirit 
of Charles de Venasque which, after a lapse of 
three hundred years, continues to play its 
monstrous practical jokes upon the credulous. 
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BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS: 
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Stanley Baldwin 


By D. C. SOMERVELL 


ROM A DAY in the spring of 1923 when he 
Peecane prime minister to the day in the 

spring of 1937 when he resigned that office 
for the third time Stanley Baldwin was the pre- 
dominant figure in British politics, yet until a 
very few months before his accession to the 
highest office no one outside political circles 
had taken any notice of him and with his third 
resignation he withdrew with unusual complete- 
ness from public life; his floruit is sharply 
defined at both ends ; it covers two-thirds of 
the inter-war period but not its beginning nor 
its end. About that period a great deal of 
nonsense has been written, partly from 
interested party-political motives. Moreover, 
we have as yet no complete biography of the 
man. There is an excellent life of Neville 
Chamberlain by Keith Feiling, an abominable 
but detailed life of MacDonald by McNeill 
Weir, autobiographical works by Churchill, 
Austen Chamberlain and Snowden, but about 
Baldwin little beyond a topical study by 
Wickham Steed, written in the middle of his 
career, and a collection of his non-political 
speeches. This great and distinctive figure is 
shrouded in what has been called the dense 
obscurity of the recent past and it is said that 
the younger generation have either no ideas or 
wrong ideas about him. 

He was born in 1867, just before the middle 
year of Victoria’s reign, and it might be said 
that he always remained Victorian. He might 
be called a retrospective man; what others 
regarded as reforms he inclined to regard as 
attempts to recover values which were being 
lost in the Gadarene onrush of “ progress.” 
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Like nearly all good men Baldwin was 
proud of his family. One of the things he was 
proud of was that for six hundred years, first 
in Shropshire and afterwards in Worcester- 
shire, they had lived within sight of the Clee 
Hills. “‘ I am a provincial heart and soul,” he 
said on more than one occasion, and again, 
quite early in his second premiership, he looked 
forward to the day when he would go back to 
Worcestershire “‘ to read the books I want to 
read, to live a decent life, and to keep pigs.” 
Worcestershire, pigs and the briar pipe were 
conspicuous on the Baldwin escutcheon. There 
may have been a conscious artistry about all 
this, for Baldwin was nothing if not an artist. 
His mother was one of four remarkable sisters. 
One of his aunts was the mother of Rudyard 
Kipling, another the wife of Burne Jones and 
the fourth the wife of Sir Edward Poynter, a 
second-rate painter perhaps but sufficiently 
esteemed in his day to become President of the 
Royal Academy. To one of these aunts young 
Stanley read aloud half a dozen of the Waverley 
novels before he was nine years old. 

After a leisurely career at Harrow and 
Cambridge he entered the old family business 
and was an ironmaster, as they called it m 
those days, for twenty years. It was a {irm 
“where strikes and lock-outs were unkno\ 

. . where nobody got the sack. . . and whe 
a large number of cld gentlemen used to spe! 
their days sitting on the handles of wh«el- 
barrows, smoking their pipes.” His fa‘ re 
was M.P. for West Worcestershire and whe: 
died in 1908 Stanley took over that part of 
family business also and entered the Hous 











Commons. He quickly became one of the most 
popular members of the House, but seldom 
spoke and remained unknown to the readers 
of newspapers. 

In 1916, just before his fiftieth birthday, he 
accepted the humble office of Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to his friend Bonar Law, 
another ironmaster, leader of the Conservative 
party and member of Asquith’s coalition. 
Never were two men less alike : Bonar Law, 
a skilful and aggressive debater, a man of 
enormous industry with a first-rate head for 
figures ; Baldwin, no great debater, no very 
hard worker and certainly no head for figures, 
but as it turned out the bigger man of the two ; 
a man who could without effort, when the time 
came, impress his personality on the whole 
nation as only three other politicians have done 
in the present century, Joseph Chamberlain, 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, and all 
three of these were what Baldwin never was, 
unrestful, astringent personalities. Baldwin’s 
strength was in quietness and confidence. 

Lloyd George succeeded Asquith. Bonar 
Law became deputy prime ministerand Baldwin 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. The 
Khaki election of December, 1918, provided 
an enormous majority for the government and 
it was Baldwin who remarked of them, to his 
friend Keynes, that they looked “ a lot of hard- 
faced men who had done very well out of the 
war.” In 1921 Bonar Law retired on account 
of ill-health and Baldwin reached cabinet rank 
as President of the Board of Trade. 

For this office one may conjecture that he 
had not great aptitude and he certainly made 
no mark in it. He was said to be the most 
silent member of the Cabinet. But though he 
did not speak he thought the more. He con- 
ceived a profound distrust and detestation of 
the Lloyd Georgian régime, its levity, insin- 
cerity, extravagance, recklessness, cynicism 
When, in the autumn of 1922, it appeared that 
the leaders of the Conservative party, Austen 
Chamberlain, Birkenhead and Horne, were 
prepared to go to the country again under 
Lloyd Georgian leadership he decided to strike 
—in both senses of the word. At the once 
famous Carlton Club party meeting of 
17th October, 1922, he moved a resolution to 
the effect that, when the next general election 
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came, the Conservative party should fight “ as 
an independent party with its own leader and 


its own programme.” Much to his surprise, 
and though every other Conservative cabinet 
minister voted against it, the resolution was 
carried by a handsome majority. Lloyd George 
resigned. Bonar Law, his health apparently 
restored, became prime minister of a weak 
government from which all the leading Con- 
servatives held aloof, and won the consequent 
election with a programme of “ Tranquillity.” 
Baldwin moved up to second place as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and when Bonar Law’s health 
finally collapsed six months later succeeded 
him as prime minister. 

That was how he got there, a man of no 
distinction as yet, either in parliamentary debate 
or departmental administration. He had simply 
destroyed Lloyd George and circumstance 
supplied the rest. For the moment he was 
“our unknown prime minister.” How would 
he make himself known ? 

“Very strangely,” as it seemed to his 
depreciators among the coalitionists : “ faith, 
by losing his wits ” and, though in possession 
of an ample majority, plunging into an unneces- 
sary general election within a year of the last 
one—and losing it. Baldwin was troubled by 
the problem of continued unemployment. He 
believed that the cure could be found in the 
protection of home industries, for he had been 
a protectionist ever since Joseph Chamberlain’s 
campaign twenty years before. Bonar Law, 
though as convinced a protectionist as himself, 
had dropped protection from his programme 
in the previous election. Baldwin wanted it 
back and held that he could not get it back 
without a verdict from the electorate. 

This political honesty did not prove the best 
policy, though Baldwin never regretted it. 
The result was the first of the two minority 
Labour governments of the inter-war years, 
dependent on Liberal support. That support 
was withdrawn after a nine months’ experiment 
and yet another election followed. The Con- 
servatives secured a larger majority than before 
and Baldwin was now installed for what proved 
a parliament’s full life-time of five years. It was 
a far stronger government than his first, for 
the coalitionists returned to the fold after a 
half-hearted attempt to get rid of him and 


re-establish the coalition under the premier: 1ip 
of Sir Robert Horne. It was on this occa: on 
that Birkenhead is said to have remarked ‘] 
think Abraham Lincoln said that it is a mis! :ke 
to swop asses while crossing a stream.” 

Austen Chamberlain took the Foreign O ice 
and secured the Locarno treaties which ope ied 
a brief period of international improvem nt. 
Churchill, returned to the Conservative old 
after twenty years elsewhere, took the Exche: uer 
and made budgets more interesting than « ay- 
one since Gladstone, excepting, of course, the 
Lloyd George budget of 1909. Ne ‘lle 
Chamberlain took the Ministry of Health w ere 
he proved himself beyond question the est 
departmental legislator and administrato: of 
the inter-war period. But we are not concerned 
with these. What did Baldwin make of his 
second premiership ? 

Though election tactics had again deprived 
him of his right to introduce a full programme 
of protection, his government was free to offer 
protective duties to particular non-basic in«us- 
tries which could prove their special need of 
such. Thus a sort of “ retail” protectionism 
began which, as Baldwin correctly foresaw, 
broke down century-old prejudices in favour 
of free imports and prepared the way for the 
adoption of “ wholesale” protection by the 
leaders of all three parties in the crisis of 1931 
But this was not the prime minister’s chief 
interest. 

The Conservative party had acquired the 
alternative title of Unionist at the time when 
it absorbed the Liberal Unionists who had 
separated themselves from Gladstonian Liberal- 
ism on the issue of Irish self-government 
Unionism then meant maintenance of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
Now that Ireland had secured by force far 
more than Gladstone had offered it Unionism 
as a party label had lost its original meaning, 
but Baldwin wished to preserve the name for 
an entirely different purpose. The Conservative 
party was Unionist because it stood for the 
co-operation of all classes in the service of the 
nation as opposed to the socialist doctrin: of 
class war. 

Baldwin’s Conservatism was fundame tal, 
the Conservatism of Disraeli and Burke, but 
it was never partisan. “ If I were not the le der 
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' : Conservative party,” he once remarked, 
,ould like to be the leader of the people 
do not belong to any party.” It was 
‘ed that he treated his opponents across 

t )or of the House with an unusual courtesy, 

q abandoning the tradition of “ Pick- 

w an” abuse (for which see the first chapter 

0 at classic) which is so wearisome to 


un litical persons. Though he distrusted the 
Le wing intellectuals he had strong sympathies 
wii. the average Labour member. No doubt 


the. were apt to be sentimental and muddle- 
hea ied, but these were weaknesses from which 
he was not himself immune. He recognized 
their moral earnestness and remarked that in 
an earlier, which with him generally meant a 
more sensible, generation they would many of 
them have been Nonconformist ministers. It 
was noticed that in the smoking room he spent 
as much time chatting with them as with his 
own supporters. All this was not political 
tactics but the nature of the man, and that was 
y he became at his best a more completely 
national and “ Unionist” leader than any 
prime minister in peace time since Palmerston. 
Labour leaders themselves acknowledged it, 
and not least so full-blooded a socialist as 
George Lansbury. ‘‘ When I listen to the 
prime minister at any time,” he once said in 
the House, “he almost persuades me that I 
ought to be his supporter and I think his 
speeches have a similar effect on a good many 
other people, too.”” Remarks of that kind have 
not been made, in peace time, about either of 
the distinguished and admirable men who have 
succeeded Baldwin in the leadership of the 
Conservative party. 

A single speech will always be remembered, 
by those who know anything about Baldwin, 
as establishing his position in this regard. In 


1925 a back-bench Conservative introduced a 
private member’s bill to alter the legal arrange- 
ments affecting trade unionists who did not 
wish to subscribe to the party-political funds 
of their Unions. The details need not trouble 


us. lhe proposed change was regarded by 
almco.* all Conservatives as a matter of plain 


jus but it was a small matter, and was 
bit resented by the Labour majority in the 
Ur os. The prime minister took an unusual 
stc mn intervening in a debate of this kind and 
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STANLEY BALDWIN AS A SCHOOL BOY 


addressed to the House a striking appeal for 
forbearance. There was, he admitted, a case 
for the change, but the case for peace and good- 
will and national unity was far stronger. Let 
it never be said that in any encounter of what 
was called the class war the Conservative party 
fired the first shot. The bill was rejected. 

Baldwin’s speech had contained the words 
“* Give peace in our time, O Lord,” but the 
prayer was unfavourably answered. The next 
year was the year of the famous general strike. 

We cannot tell that complex story here, but 
we cannot altogether omit it for it was one of the 
principal crises of Baldwin’s career and at 
various points it illustrates both his strength 
and his weaknesses. 

First there was the question of the subsidy. 
Owing to the catastrophic decline of the coal 
industry, since the palmy days when France 
had so obligingly occupied and sterilized the 
Ruhr, the owners offered a reduced wage. The 
men demanded the old wage, and the T.U.C. 
demanded that the government should make 
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up the difference by subsidizing wages. All 
through the month of July, 1925, Baldwin 
refused and on the last day of the month he 
consented. There should be a subsidy for eight 
months, during which a royal commission 
would discover what ought to be done to set 
the industry on its legs again. 

He defended himself with the characteristic 
comment that it is “‘ better to be rattled into 
peace than rattled into war.” No doubt he 
hoped the best from the Samuel Commission, 
but it is also true that he realized that the 
government was unready for a general strike 
and that eight months would give it time. Had 
the strike come in August, 1925, instead of 
May, 1926, it would have inflicted a very great 
deal more injury on the country and suffering 
on thousands of harmless individuals. 

His action, or inaction, when the Report 
was issued is open to much severer criticism. 
It was an excellent Report. If at this point 
Baldwin had said ‘‘ We accept the Report as a 
whole and propose to impose its terms upon the 
industry,” he might, with his immense prestige 
and the weight of public opinion behind him, 
have got away with it and broken down the 
competing obstinacies of owners and miners. 
He might also have provided the Conservative 
party with what it never subsequently dis- 
covered, a reasonable alternative to nationaliza- 
tion. But he did not do this. He said, in effect, 
“* There are various things in this Report which 
some of us do not like, but we will accept it if 
the owners and miners will do the same.” 
This invited both parties to pull the Report to 
pieces and reject the parts they did not like. 
So the weeks passed and the subsidy ended and 
the general strike began. 

And then in a flash the strong Baldwin thrust 
the wobbling Baldwin aside and stood forward 
as the national leader. The general strike was 
an unconstitutional attempt to coerce a govern- 
ment installed in power with an enormous 
majority less than two years before into doing 
what it believed to be wrong, a conspiracy 
against the constitution which was the only true 
embodiment of the national democracy. He 
refused all parley until the general strike was 
called off. It was called off in nine days. 

The coal strike continued for months and 
we cannot pursue its vicissitudes. Thus the 
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victory of constitutionalism suffered a mg 
anti-climax. None the less, one sees in r¢ ro- 
spect that the coal-and-general strikes of 926 
marked the end of an epoch of syndicz ism 
which had begun with the great strikes of 1 11 
There had been nothing like it before and : ere 
has been nothing like it since, for the st kes 
of the last few years, however irritating and 
damaging, have been mostly local and uno? cial 
affairs, discountenanced by responsible | -ade 
union leaders. No doubt there were ge: eral 
causes for this abandonment of revoluticnary 
direct action, this discredit of every! hing 
associated with the names of Cook and A lett 
and The Miners’ Next Step. Most people 
thought at the time that the conciliatory attitude 
of Baldwin had something to do with it, and 
they were probably not altogether mistaken. 

The government jogged along for three 
years more and the prime minister made 
delightful speeches on the Bible and the Boys’ 
Own Paper, the Oxford Dictionary and the 
novels of Mary Webb, and then went to the 
country with an election programme sum- 
marized as “ Safety First” and an election 
poster showing good old Father Baldwin 
smoking his good old briar pipe and looking 
rather like “‘ Ye olde worlde ” clergyman whose 
portrait still calls attention to the merits of a 
certain brand of pipe tobacco. It did not quite 
come off, perhaps because the “ flappers” 
under thirty had just been enfranchised and 
preferred Socialism and cigarettes. Labour took 
office for the second time with a minority 
dependent on Liberal support. At the same 
time an unprecedented withering of trade 
and industry, known as the great slump, began 
in America and spread over the world. The 
unemployment figures, which the wicked Con- 
servatives had left at just under 1,500,000, 
rapidly doubled under the more skilful and 
sympathetic management of the workers’ own 
party. 

We approach the late summer and autumn 
of 1931, the breakdown of Labour policy, the 
break-up of the Labour cabinet, the formation 
of a so-called National government with 2 
Socialist (or ex-Socialist ?) as prime minister 
and an overwhelming majority of Conserva’ ves, 
a majority further increased by the subse: uent 
election, among its supporters. Here aga’ we 
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a complicated and controversial story 
, we have not space to tell. We have only 
sider the part played by Baldwin. 

en half the members of the Labour 

et refused to accept the proposal of its 
ommittee to make a 10 per cent cut in 

t owances of the unemployed, and Mac- 
I d tendered his resignation, the natural 
c juences would have been that the King 
shold “ send for Mr. Baldwin ” and ask him 
to orm a Conservative government ; that he 
sh ld proceed to do so and therewith dissolve 
pariament, after which he would have pre- 
sumably secured a majority not smaller than 
those of 1922 and 1924. But this did not 
happen and the credit (or discredit) must rest 
fairly and squarely on Baldwin’s shoulders. 
MacDonald may have wished to preside over 
the party he had hitherto devoted his life to 
opposing ; the King may have wished it ; but 
only the Conservative leader could bring the 
Conservative party into such an arrangement. 
[he man who broke the coalition of 1922 was 
the man who made the coalition of 1931. He 
was accused of inconsistency and admitted the 
His obvious defence was one of which 
he could hardly make public use at the time. 
Lloyd George had been “‘ a dynamic figure ”’ ; 
he had swallowed the Conservative party and 
was in process of digesting it. MacDonald was 
anything but that, and the swallowing and 
digesting were to be, as it were, the other way 
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But the original design was very different 
from what actually happened. The National 
government, according to the first official 
announcement, “‘ would not exist for a longer 
period than was necessary to dispose of the 
ency : and when that was achieved the 
political parties would resume their respective 
positions. As soon as the financial crisis had 
ettled there would be a general election 
the general election there would be no 
mersing of political parties and no ‘coupon’.*” 
Baldwin said much the same at a party meeting: 
“When this parliament dissolves, when the 
econ omues are carried and the budget balanced, 
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mination of candidates approved by the 
leaders: a term of political slang dating 
general election of 1918. 
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you will have a straight fight on tariffs against 
the Socialist party.” 

Actually, “‘ disposing of the emergency’ 
was a matter not of weeks but of years ; the 
general election was fought exactly as the 
prospectus had said it would not be fought and 
the so-called National government continued 
under MacDonald, Baldwim and Neville 
Chamberlain until it was swept away in the 
whirlwind of May, 1940. Was this, as an 
alternative to a purely Conservative govern- 
ment in 1931, a “ good thing” ? 

There was much to be said in its favour 
It was desirable from the standpoint of con- 
fidence, both at home and abroad, to secure an 
overwhelming expression of national unity, and 
those who fought the election of 1931 testify 
to the deep impression made on the minds of 
ordinary open-minded people (the people 
whose leader Baldwin once said he wanted to 
be) by the fact that all the party leaders— 
except Lloyd George—were behind the same 
programme. Baldwin no doubt thought of it 
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as an exhibition of the “‘ Unionism ” to which 


he always aspired. He probably did not realize 
the deep and savage personal feuds within the 
Labour party, or that the three old official 
Labour leaders he had taken into partnership 
were already “ lost leaders ” so far as their own 
party was concerned. 

In fact, once the election and the worst of 
the economic crisis was over, the peculiar series 
of events by which the National government 
had got itself created as a temporary expedient 
and installed itself as a permanency provoked 
division rather than unity. It soon ceased to be 
a National government at all for the free trade 
Liberals quickly withdrew from it and the 
Labour party recreated itself under new leaders, 
a weak and embittered and consequently 
unreasonable opposition who felt that they had 
been tricked and bamboozled. MacDonald 
they attacked with a scurrility happily rare in 
British politics. Of Baldwin they created a 
fancy picture as an incarnation of Machiavelli. 
But there was nothing Machiavellian about 
Baldwin ; the weaker points of his career suggest 
that he was not Machiavellian enough and 
made insufficient allowance for bad qualities 
he did not share. He could not easily believe 
in the pettiness of party careerists, much as 
later he could not easily believe in the blood 
lusts of the Nazis. 

Between 1931 and 1935 the National govern- 
ment did the job for which it had been created 
and pulled the country out of the slump earlier 
than most of the other victims of that world- 
wide catastrophe. Then it undertook a com- 
prehensive policy for the elimination of slums, 
which had made some progress before it was 
cut short by the second world war. In 1935 
MacDonald retired and Baldwin became prime 
minister for the third time. The change was 
of no great significance for he had from the first 
been the most powerful member of the govern- 
ment. In the same year the ambition of 
Mussolini confronted the British government 
and people with the problem of Abyssinia. 
So here is another of these complex and con- 
troversial stories. 

The British public wanted two things and 
it could not have them both. It wanted peace 
and it wanted to keep Mussolini out of 
Abyssinia. Baldwin rightly judged that, like 


him, it wanted the former more than it wa ted 
the latter. The country was profoundly pac ‘ist 
A Socialist had won a by-election at Fulhar | by 
putting all his emphasis on opposition tc the 
first timid instalment of rearmament and 
secured a majority of 10,000 in what was 
accounted a safe Conservative seat. Ai lee, 
recently elected leader of the Labour party, said 
in the House of Commons, “ We deny the ced 
for increased air armaments.” The “TI :ace 
Ballot ”* showed, so far as it showed anyt! ing, 
that an overwhelming majority of people put 
their trust in the League of Nations, belic ving 
that such an institution existed, whereas what 
was called the League of Nations was simply 
Great Britain and France (which would in no 
circumstances fight Italy) and a host of minor 
states much more likely to need protection ‘han 
to take up arms for the protection of others 
But what about “ sanctions” ?+ Baldwin 
said “ Real sanctions mean war,” but the 
country was determined to have sanctions, so 
the only possibility, if one ruled out war, was 
the imposition of sham sanctions ; and this was 
tried, with a flourish of Geneva trumpets from 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the foreign secretary. When 
Mussolini refused to be impressed Hoare and 
his French colleague Laval hastily concocted, 
without the approval in advance of the British 
government, their once notorious “ proposal ” 
to give Mussolini half of Abyssinia if he would 
consent to forgo the rest. It was not so cynical 
a policy as it seemed, for the half to be sacrificed 
consisted of territory inhabited by other 
African tribes and conquered by Abyssinian 
imperialism at a comparatively recent dat 
Baldwin did not like the idea but he accepted 
it from loyalty to his colleague, and therein, for 
once, he entirely misjudged the temper ot the 
British public. They had taken Abyssinia to 
their bosoms as a little black Belgium and would 
have nothing to do with such a judgment of 
Solomon. So Hoare resigned and Mussolini 
annexed Abyssinia. Churchill’s opinion, 
expressed in the first volume of his work on the 
Second War, is that we would have done well 


*A widely answered questionnaire issued b\ the 
League of Nations Union. 


ti.e. Economic boycotts or embargoes, authoriz i b) 
the League. 
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burn our fingers with the championship 
ssinia at all. But Churchill was not in 

ind Great Britain is a democracy. Great 

I : was determined that we should do 
thing ” about Abyssinia and also deter- 

n not to go to war about it. Baldwin ful- 


fi both these determinations—with igno- 
m is results, no doubt: but it is not very easy 
to. what else he ought to have, or could have, 


di In general it may be said that throughout 
his career Baldwin disliked foreign affairs, 
rey ding them as a disagreeable necessity, and 
let’ ‘hem as much as possible to his successive 
forcign secretaries. 

‘tween the outbreak of the Abyssinian war 
and the Hoare-Laval fiasco there had been a 
general election, the last before 1945. It was no 


doubt somewhat artfully timed, for at that 
moment Abyssinia monopolized attention and 
the government appeared to be “ supporting 


the League ” in a manner entirely approved by 
the opposition. As a result it lost far less of its 
enormous 1931 majority than it would otherwise 
have done, very much less than i. would have 
done if the election had been held a very few 
months later, after the Hoare-Laval episode. 
Once again the unfortunate Labour party had 
had a raw deal. 

In its election programme the government 
asked for a straightforward rearmament man- 
date : to increase the Air Force to a point of 
equality with that of Germany, to recondition 
the fleet by the replacement of obsolescent 
ships, and to organize industry for speedy con- 
version to defence purposes. It seems that the 
credit for this programme should go more to 
Neville Chamberlain than to Baldwin, but 
Baldwin accepted it with whatever reluctance, 
and it is a sound principle that a prime minister 
gets praise — or blame — for whatever his 


government does. In the course of the 
campaign, however, he let fall a most 
unfortunate remark. “I give you my word,” 
he 1 in an address to the Peace Society, 


~ tha: there will be no great armaments.” One 
sees hat he meant. The programme did not 


inc conscription and he was free to pledge 
hin against conscription (which was what 
hi lience wanted of him) without going 


the programme of his party. None the 
ranted the resources of party-political 


distortion, it was an unfortunate remark. 

More than a year later he returned to the 
subject and made the matter worse. Saying 
that he was going to be “ appallingly frank,” 
he told the House of Commons that he had 
at the last election not proposed to the country 
as drastic a rearmament programme as circum- 
stances required because, if he had done so, his 
government would have been defeated by a 
largely pacifist opposition, which would have 
done less for rearmament than his government 
was now doing. Churchill says that this state- 
ment “carried the naked truth about his 
motives into indecency . . . the House was 
shocked.” It was certainly annoyed. The 
Labour party was annoyed because the part of 
his statement that concerned them was true ; 
the Conservatives because the part that con- 
cerned them was not. They had asked for a 
rearmament mandate quite adequate to the 
circumstances of 1935—when Hitler’s rearma- 
ment was still in its early stages and his troops 
had not yet entered the Rhineland—and they 
had got it. It was one of those occasions when 
Baldwin’s treatment of a ticklish subject was 
altogether too casual, undocumented and 
unprepared. To the end there remained some- 
thing amateurish about him ; it was part of his 
charm. 

Only one major crisis remains, the abdica- 
tion of Edward VIII, and of this we will say 
nothing. It was generally agreed, even by those 
who were usually Baldwin’s severest critics, 
that his handling of this matter was a master- 
piece of tact, firmness and sympathy. A few 
months later he retired and was succeeded by 
Neville Chamberlain. 

Such was Stanley Baldwin. The reader will 
perceive that I like the man, and he will also 
agree that I have not tried to cover up the weak 
spots in his record. He is not to be reckoned 
among the dynamic figures who shape the 
course of history according to their will, but he 
was a character of singular nobility, grace and 
charm, a living embodiment of the qualities 
that have made British public life more sweet 
and wholesome than that of a good many other 
countries. One may apply to him words from 
a Bidding Prayer with which I happen to be 
familiar and say that “ he is truly to be reckoned 
one of the Worthies of England.” 
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- AM AT EASE WITH MYSELF only when I am 
doing my duty,” wrote Diderot in 1760 ; 
and it is a characteristic of the man and 

his age that he entertained few doubts as to 

where his duty lay. During the course of a long 

life, his sense of duty found expression in a 

prolific literary output ; but his greatest and 

most lasting monument is beyond doubt the 
famous Encyclopedia, the first volume of 
which made its appearance just over two 
hundred years ago. Its seventeen massive, 
stoutly bound folio volumes of letterpress, 
together with eleven volumes of lavishly 
illustrated plates, are nowadays seldom dis- 
turbed as they lie mouldering on the shelves 
of our larger libraries ; for all works whose 
primary object is the dissemination, rather 
than the advancement, of knowledge are fated 
soon to be superseded. No one was more 
keenly aware of this than Diderot himself, who 
looked forward eagerly to the time when his 
great undertaking would have served its pur- 
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pose. For all that, the Encyclopedia of 1751 is 
something more than the mausoleum of the 
Age of Reason ; as we shall see, its publication, 
and the influence it exerted, form an important 
chapter both in the history of scientific inquiry 
and in the struggle for freedom of thought 
The very conception, let alone the achieve- 
ment, of so huge a task as the compilation and 
compression of the world’s knowledge within 
the bounds of a single unified work was. 
the prevailing conditions, an act of faith an 
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daring difficult for us to envisage. Besides the 
obvious difficulties confronting any pioneering 
task in which there have been no precursors 
from whose mistakes it is possible to profit, and 


besides the problems of finance and organi- 
zation, the pioneers must have expected to incur 
the hostility of a powerful ecclesiastical party, 
supported by the machinery of an indiffe:ent 
secular State. The French Government oi the 
day had yet to learn the unwisdom of alloy ing 
its powers of coercion to be used for ‘he 
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suppression of opinions that the existing 
or: nodoxies did not favour. If the massacres 
c Bartholomew and the Revocation of 


th lict of Nantes lay in the distant past, the 
b ng of Jean Calas on the wheel and 
the choulish murder of the boy La Barre, 
by hvsterical religious fanatics, still lay in 


th iture. Certainly, when Diderot and 
D’A\lembert were transforming the proposal 
of publisher, Le Breton, for a translated 
edit'on of Chambers’ Universal Dictionary into 
a] for an Encyclopedia of the New Learn- 
ing. they could have had no illusions as to the 
strength of the opposition they would have to 
overcome ; and, in the event, their worst fears 
proved to be justified. 

» threat was at first indirect, in that it 
was aimed at discrediting the Encyclopedia as 


a source of theological error and impiety. The 
Abbe De Prades, a friend of Diderot, who was 
suspected of being the author of the theological 
articles in the first volume, was deprived of his 
licence at the Sorbonne and compelled to flee 
the country. His offence was, in an official 
thesis, to have put forward a comparison be- 
tween New Testament miracles and those of 


genius, and to ask him for the key to a 
large number of articles, which so far from 
understanding they endeavoured in vain to 
decipher.”' And so, acknowledging failure, 
the Government within a short time rescinded 
their decision, and asked Diderot and D’Alem- 
bert to resume their labours. 

For a while, the situation remained com- 
paratively calm, as volume followed volume, 
year by year, until, by the time the seventh 
appeared in 1757, the list of two thousand 
original subscribers had been almost doubled. 
The seventh volume contained D’Alembert’s 
celebrated article on Geneva, the appearance 
of which, combined with the publication of 
Helvetius’ even more notorious De L’ Esprit in 
1758, succeeded not only in exacerbating 
opposition to the entire project, but in creating 
disunity among the J//uminés themselves. It is 
difficult to believe that D’Alembert could not 
have foreseen the storm that would break about 
his ears on the publication of this article. Such 
was his usual circumspection that he has 
frequently been charged with moral cowardice 
or intellectual dishonesty, especially in view of 
his statement in a letter to Voltaire (July 21st, 


Antiguity and to have attacked, along Lockeian 1757) : “ Time will enable people to distinguish 
lines, the doctrine of innate ideas. The next what we have thought from what we have 
step in the campaign was the oblique, but un- __said.”* On this occasion, however, he con- 
ambiguous, denunciation of the errors of the tented himself with no more than a preliminary 
Encyclopedia by the Archbishop of Paris in an statement, urging the reader to remember that, 
official pastoral. Lay opinion having been thus in describing the beliefs of the Genevese clergy, 
prepared, the time was ripe for more direct the writer should not be thought to condone 
action ; and, on the appearance of the second them. He then went on to describe, with thinly 
volume, a Decree of the Consei] du Roi was disguised approval, the deistic Socinian beliefs 
issued suppressing both volumes on the grounds which he attributed to a clergy who proved as 
that they were hostile to the royal authority indignant at the unwelcome attribution as were 
and to religion. The intention was not, how- the French Catholic clergy at seeing such 
evel prohibit altogether a work whose heresies quoted with approbation in print. 
popularity was demonstrated by the consistent “The Genevese clergy,” he wrote, “ have 
increase in the number of subscribers, but to exemplary customs: the ministers live in a 
tran control from Diderot and his hench- __ great union : they are not to be seen, as in other 
men ‘0 the Jesuits. It was one thing, however, countries, disputing acrimoniously among 
eer to ¢ el Diderot to hand over all his papers, themselves over unintelligible matters, engag- 
: org pre and plates, and quite another to carry ing in mutual persecution, accusing each other 
on | ut his assistance. “‘ In this manner,” indecently before the magistracy ...” Other 
: as im put it, “they reckoned on reaping _— points to be noted in their favour were their 
} ont He ” the whole es by Othe Correspondance Littéraire de Grimm de 
in an tting in order the articles which they Diderot, Depuis 1753 Fusqu’en 1790, Par 2 
me b i to be ready. But they had forgotten . ga akong ee ee 
he t trom the philosopher his head and his —_- re ; ee - 





nearly unanimous condemnation of Calvin’s 
burning of Servetus, their tolerance and their 
lack of dogmatism. A number of them, he 
went so far as to assert, no longer believed in the 
divinity of Christ. Moreover, “‘ Hell, one of the 
principal points of our belief, is not one to-day 
for several of the Genevese clergy ; it would be, 
according to them, an insult to the Divinity to 
imagine that this Being, full of goodness and 
justice, was capable of punishing our faults by 
an eternity of torments; they explain as 
innocuously as possible the formal passages of 
Scripture which are contrary to their opinion, 
affirming that we must never take literally in 
the sacred Books all that appears to do violence 
to humanity and reason.” 

The article is of considerable interest since 

it clearly exemplifies the attitude of mind and 
sceptical, rationalist temper of the philosophes, 
and helps to explain the grounds on which the 
Encyclopedia so constantly came under fire. 
It provides, moreover, a characteristic instance 
of the stratagems to which those who held 
‘dangerous opinions had recourse in order to 
obtain a hearing. Beliefs, which would not 
have been tolerated if directly espoused, were 
advanced in what a more sophisticated age 
might call “‘ strictly sociological terms,” under 
the mantle of an allegedly objective descrip- 
tion of the beliefs of others. Though the open 
labelling of theology as the ally of superstition 
was not to be thought of, the same impression 
could be skilfully insinuated by the comparative 
statement, in the essay on Geneva, that “‘ there 
are few countries where the theologians and 
ecclesiastics are more hostile to superstition.” 
This method had the additional advantage of 
lending itself to the kind of veiled irony of 
which Voltaire was the unrivalled master. 
Witness the concluding sentence of this same 
article by D’Alembert : “ If religion does not 
permit us to think that the Genevese have 
efficaciously worked for their happiness in the 
other world, reason obliges us to believe that 
they are pretty well as happy as one can be in 
this.” 

Although the repercussions of this article 
were important, the clash with authority that 
it entailed did not prove very serious. True, 
it led to the laying of an information against 
the Encyclopedia by the Procureur-General 
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on the grounds that the work was dangerou 
morals and religion, and this was followe: 
March, 1759, by a decree prohibiting the sa! 
the volumes already published and forbid 


any further publication. But, essentially, the 
official actions represented a secular conces:; 


to ecclesiastical opinion; and no _ ser 
attempt was made to implement the de 


In fact, printing was only briefly suspen ec 
More serious was the dissension aroused in | 


camp of the philosophes themselves. Gri 
roundly condemned the wisdom of allo 
the article to appear ; Rousseau was prov: 


into writing his famous letter to D’Alembe 


concerning the latter’s proposal to estal 


a theatre in Geneva, and, moreover, seized the 


occasion to sever his relations with Did 
Historically, this cleavage is important in 
it brought into the open a difference w 
went far deeper than the surface leve 
personal relations. Though Rousseau 

tributed generously to the Encyclopedia, 


shared most of its authors’ dissatisfactions \ 
the existing order, his political and relig: 
thought was fundamentally out of sympat! 
with the views of those who placed their fai 
primarily in the power of reason. For Rousse: 
no less than for Pascal, the heart has its reas: 
which reason knows not of; and the bre 
res 


with his fellow Encyclopedists is 
memorable because it foreshadows the 


Romantic reaction against the Enlightenme 


Rousseau’s own version of this epis 


given in his Confessions, is worth quoting { 
its characteristic hyperbole and egocentric! 


“The storm aroused by the Encyclopédi. 


from subsiding, was at that time at its heigh 
The two parties, let loose against each ot! 


with desperate frenzy, were more like 


wolves ready to tear each other to pieces 
their rage, than Christians and philosopher: 


desirous of mutually enlightening, convin 
and leading each other back into the wa 
truth. . . A born enemy of all party spi: 
had frankly told some hard truths to 





parties, to which they had paid no attention 


So far as the fate of the Encyclopedia was 
cerned, however, more important than F 
seau’s caustic contempt was the defecti 
D’Alembert himself. Having shared 


3Everyman Translation, Vol. II, p. 85. 
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Diderot the main burden of the work since its 
inception, and having with him borne the 
brunt of the attacks, he now decided that he 
could no longer endure the strain and indignity 
of being constantly subjected to the threats, 
insults and abuse of the Encyclopedia’s enemies. 
Diderot was accordingly left to carry the 
burden alone. Despite the attempts of Voltaire 
and D’Alembert to dissuade him, his determina- 
tion to complete the task remained unshaken. 
If merit were measured by refusal to be dis- 
couraged in the face of cumulative set-backs, 
then Diderot’s deserts should have been rich 
indeed. Yet the cruellest blow was still to fall 
upon him. 

In view of the risk that the work might be 
banned altogether before its completion, it was 
decided to bring out the remaining ten volumes 
in a single issue. The method of procedure was 
for Diderot to send the manuscript to the 
printer, receive back the proof sheets and, 
having made the necessary corrections, return 
the final proofs to the printers for publication. 
Not until 1764, when nine of the ten volumes 


had already been completed, did Diderot dis- 
cover the appalling deceit that Le Breton. the 
printer, and his foreman had played upon | im, 
Wishing to refer to an article which had 
appeared under the letter S, Diderot discov «red 
that it had been so badly mutilated as to be 
scarcely recognizable. The printer, apparetly, 
fearful of further persecution, had take it 
upon himself to cut every contribution merci- 
lessly wherever in his view any offence might 
be given ; and, having thus bowdlerized a | arge 
number of articles, he had destroyed the 
original proofs. Diderot’s anger and gric’, as 
might be expected, knew no bounds. In a |ong, 
anguished letter to the printer, he heaped him 
with bitter reproaches : ““ You have massacred, 
or had massacred by a brute beast, the work of 
twenty honest men who have without reward 
devoted to you their time, their talents and 
their long vigils for love of right and truth .. .”' 
“* T expect,” he concluded furiously, “ nothing 
just nor honest from you.”® To the end of his 
life, he could not bear to speak of this episode 
without pain. 

Such as it was, however, the completed 
Encyclopedia finally reached the hands of sub- 
scribers within Diderot’s life-time. The con- 
cluding ten volumes appeared in 1765, and the 
eleven volumes of plates were published by 
1772. Total costs of production had run to 
considerably more than a million livres, but 
a selling price of almost a thousand livres per 
set must have left a reasonably handsome 
margin of profit. Yet Diderot’s share was 
modest. According to Grimm,* he received 
2,500 livres for each of the seventeen volumes, 
plus a lump sum at the end of 20,000 livres, 
making the total reward for twenty years’ labour 
some 62,500 livres, or the equivalent at that 
time of about £135 per annum. 

One of the charges frequently levelled 
against the Encyclopedists was that they con- 
stituted what amounted to an organized party, 
if not a conspiracy, to overthrow established 
beliefs. Taken literally, there was no truth in 
this allegation. In addition to accepting many 
articles from anonymous members of the 
general public, Diderot availed himself im par- 


‘Grimm, op. cit. Vol. VII, p. 149. 
5Tbid., p. 154. 
6Op. cit., Vol. VIII, pp. 144-145. 
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of all the outstanding literary and 
ic talent of his period. Few works, 
can boast such a long list of dis- 
ed contributors. Their names, to cite 


the more outstanding, include Diderot, 
nbert, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 


Turgot, Holbach, Quesnay, Haller, 
cet, Morellet, Necker, Duclos, de 
t, du Fresnoy and Marmontel. More- 
ticles appeared containing sentiments 
re anathema to the editors themselves. 
,, for example, the article on Enfer 
incurred Voltaire’s severe displeasure, 
which the concluding sentence ran : 


_ Reason alone is not sufficient to decide 


estion—we must necessarily have re- 
to revelation in order to demonstrate 
nity and the justice of the pains of the 
life.” 


. when all this has been said, there was 


mportant sense in which the Encyclopedists 


e considered to have had a common 


rm ; and those who feared that it repre- 


a threat to the fundamental institutions 
ancien régime were to see their trepida- 


istified by the revolutiqnary events with 


the century closed. Significant though 
differences were, the Encyclopedists 


d in their antipathies, if not always in 
ympathies. To define the invisible bond 
istinguished them from the main currents 


old society is not an easy task. Many 
still be found to echo the conviction of 
cyclopedia’s opponents that this bond 
stility to religion, and almost outright 
Yet, if we mean by the religious 
perpetual and restless concern to 
human awe and curiosity as to the 
and purpose of living, a profound dis- 
on with any final answer that depended 
n the appeal to authority, then the 
pedists possessed it in full measure. 
is it, then, that made them the implac- 
{ unremitting enemies of the forces 
ted by organized religion in eighteenth- 
Catholic France ? 
answer to this question can perhaps 
summarized in two words—Dogma and 
lhe idea that any individual or group 
set itself up as the sole arbiter of right 
rong, as the only legitimate source of 
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ethical, political and metaphysical beliefs, was 
peculiarly offensive to them. With what a man 
believed they were not so much concerned, 
provided only that he recognized his own 
obligation to speak the truth that was in him 
and, as a corollary, to recognize the right of his 
fellows to speak the truth as they saw it. “ The 
free mind has the superiority of not wanting 
to be alone in having the right to speak.”’ 
Arrogant, uncritical, sometimes guilty of bad 
taste, they may have been, but they never 
proclaimed their beliefs as dogmas—as they 
showed by their willingness to rely solely on 
the weapons of free discussion and argument. 
What they principally resented in their 
opponents was the constant resort to such 
emotive terms as blasphemy, atheism and 
impiety, all of which implied a right to suppress 
those guilty of such offences. For if a man may 
be judged guilty of cosmic impiety or of 
blasphemy against his maker, is it altogether 
illogical for the orthodox to attempt to stamp 


?7The Journals of André Gide; Vol. IV: 1939- 


1949, London, 1951, p. 172. 





out such dangerous views, and may it not even 
be permissible to break their author on the 
wheel ? Almost equally repugnant to Encyclo- 
pedists was the Church’s standpoint upon the 
nature of man and the whole moral outlook 
implicit in the conviction of sin. In their view, 
the notion of sin was not only founded upon a 
fallacious metaphysic, but was also the direct 
cause of a censorious social attitude which 
they deplored. It was condemned by writers 
like Helvetius, for example, primarily because 
it led men to complain that human nature was 
what it was. A moral code resting on such a 
foundation, the Encyclopedists maintained, 
must necessarily become over-rigid, since it 
contained within itself no possibilities of 
growth. It was therefore difficult to prevent a 
gulf arising between official standards of be- 
haviour and the practical criteria by which 
human actions are judged. In this situation, 
men may come to fear the truth about them- 
selves so acutely that they will go to any lengths 
of pretence and suppression to maintain the 
illusion that all is as they would like to think it. 
The disastrous consequences of repressing this 
kind of conflict at the heart of human relations 
are evident enough to-day. Whether such in- 
sight was within the capacity of contemporary 
critics of the ancien régime is more than doubt- 
ful ; but it is certain that they wished to let as 
much light as possible into those areas of the 
human mind which were generally thought to 
be beyond the reach of scientific investigation. 
They rejected unequivocally the view that all 
our knowledge of the soul rests on an authority 
higher than that of the instruments of unaided 
human inquiry. Inspired by the great advance 
in human knowledge of the physical world, 
associated with such names as Bacon, Galileo 
and Newton, by the application of similar 
methods in the humanities they sought to 
increase man’s power of understanding himself. 
By careful observation of human behaviour, 
in many societies at different levels of develop- 
ment, and by collecting as much data of an 
anthropological and psychological kind as 
possible, might it not be feasible to induce laws 
of uniform causal sequence in the field of in- 
dividual and social psychology ? Were there 
not good grounds for hoping that a science of 
morals and politics was at last within reach ? 


With the attempts of eighteenth-century iny «sti- 
gators to found such a science, we are not ‘ere 
concerned. Nor can we raise the difficul: and 
important philosophical question of the egi- 
timacy of such an enterprise. We must be -on- 
tent to note that, in fact, the values o' the 
Encyclopedists tended to be too lightly ass). med 
and that they rested on an appeal either to self- 
evident natural rights or to a superficial itili- 
tarianism of the hedonistic kind. 

The men who created the great Encyclo: ediy 
were moved by an ultimate faith in ord nary 
human beings, once the light of reason and 
knowledge had been made accessible to tem. 
This faith may have been exaggerated anv un- 
critically held ; but it carries an authentic ring, 
The cult of humanity, it is sometimes urged, 
is an austere one ; those who are mainly con- 
cerned with abstractions are often, and justly, 
suspected of being deficient in genuine aj)pre- 
ciation for the qualities of the individual, and 
in sympathy for his frailties. This feeling still 
lies at the core of present-day attitudes toward 
the Age of Reason. We have not forgotten the 
severity of Taine’s vivid indictment of an age 
more interested in general principle than in 
coming to grips with the foibles and paradoxes 
of individual character. There is some truth 
in this criticism ; but it would be a pity if we 
were to accept it as a final judgment. Voltaire, 
after all, was the high priest of reason, the man 
who has given his name to the period and whose 
thought is still dismissed by some as shallow, 
cynical, incapable of penetrating far beneath 
the surface. Yet it was Voltaire, writing of his 
wish to have composed for the Encyclopedia 
the article on Humour, who observed in a 
letter to D’Alembert : “It seems to me, for 
example, that one ought first to define what one 
understands by this word, then seek the cause 
of humour, show that it comes only from 2 
secret discontent, from a sadness in the 
happiest of men ...”* The term “ humanity” 
may have come to the lips of the Encyclopecists 
rather too easily and, for our own tastes, rather 
too frequently ; but if we look carefully enough, 
we shall find in their work many rare flashes of 
insight which should help to assure us thai they 
had grasped the heart of the matter. 


8Ocuvres de D’ Alembert, Vol. XV, p. 67. 
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The Writing of History 
in China 


By RAYMOND 


UR STORY FALLS INTO two parts. It 


yegins with Ssu-ma Ch’ien, the father 
‘f Chinese history, and goes on to deal 


e labours of innumerable patient and 


tious scholars who came after him 
he next two thousand years, following 
itional modes of historical composition 


wed so much to his great work. Then 


sudden change. In the nineteenth 
the restless Europeans came in strength 
\, forcing the Chinese to quicken their 

pace, fluttering their brains with 
‘Ss, and causing a revolution in historical 
yns as in all other realms of the mind. 
recorded that in the year IIO B.C. 
T’an, Grand Astrologer to Emperor 
the Earlier Han Dynasty, lay dying at 


Battle on a Bridge, from a Han funeral relief, contemporary with Ssu-ma Chien 
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Loyang. His son, Ssu-ma Ch’ien, had just 
returned from a tour of inspection of the 
Empire’s newly won territories in the south 
in time to hear his father’s last wishes. Dis- 
tressed because his vision of recording the 
history of the Chinese people was still un- 
realized, the dying man begged his son to 
continue the task; the times (he said) were 
peculiarly ripe for such an undertaking, and 
it would befit the former glories of their here- 
ditary post. Ssu-ma Ch’ien pledged himself to 
honour his father’s request, and the work to 
which the new Grand Astrologer devoted 
himself set the pattern for the Standard 
Histories of China for the next two thousand 
years. 

Planned on a vast scale, these works are the 





noblest structures built by the labour of Chinese 


historians. The first section always consists 
of a chronicle of the court and of the most 
important events in the Empire ; and the Basic 
Annals are supplemented by Essays dealing 
with matters of special interest to the govern- 
ment, such as law, the calendar, ritual, and 
waterways, to name a few subjects at random. 
They vary in number from eight to sixteen. 
A third section, the Tables, is reserved for 
information concerning the genealogy of the 
imperial family and for lists of occupants of 
the highest offices in the state. The Biographies 
provide a further vantage point from which to 
view history. Recording the careers of pro- 
minent men of the time, they usually form more 
than half of the whole work, a welcome illus- 
tration of the fact that “‘ history is the essence 
of innumerable biographies.” Although 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s work embraced the whole of 
Chinese history, most of the Standard Histories 
deal with one dynasty only, and for this reason 
are often called the Dynastic Histories. 

All these elements are to be found in the 
work of Ssu-ma Ch’ien. According to our 
limited knowledge, the great conception sprang 
full-grown from his head. The Ssu-ma’s 
hereditary office did, in fact, have some 
comnection with the origins of historical writing, 
for it was the business of astrology to establish 
a connection between celestial phenomena 
and mundane events, and the listing of mun- 
dane events meant the compilation of annals. 
This provided a stimulus; and Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien’s extensive travels throughout China 
may also have stirred his imagination. But as 
far as we know, there was no work similar in 
scope to his own which he could take as a 
model. For the most part, the earlier Standard 
Histories were written by private individuals ; 
but as the ideal of government by a scholarly 
bureaucracy became more firmly rooted in the 
life of China, with the growth of the system of 
Civil Service Examinations based mainly on 
the Confucian classics, so the writing of 
Standard Histories became the task not merely 
of scholars but of bureaucrats. Historiography 
became a function of the civil service. 

The Standard History of the Ch’ing or 
Manchu Dynasty (1644-1912) is the culmina- 
tion of this development. Tradition proclaimed 


that the history of a dynasty must be con 
by its successor, for despite each dyn 
extravagant boasts of permanence, it 
tacitly recognized that sooner or lat: 
Emperor would come to the throne who \ 
prove unfit to retain the Mandate of Hi 
Accordingly the Ch’ing Dynastic Histo 
Draft History, as it should be called, si 
never received official approval) wa 
compiled until 1914-28, when sixty sc 
were engaged on the task. Two tho 
years of tradition had formed a body o 
cedent rigidly controlling the compilati 
the work. In the annalistic section 

must only be mentioned in the trad: 
sequence, from the ritual observances « 
Emperor down to the most trivial entries 
number of Essays has increased to s) 
because of the growing complexity of g: 
ment. Foreign affairs, which the West con 
of major importance, comes last ; for : 
not until the Treaty of Tientsin in 18s 
forced China to admit ambassadors and 
staffs to reside in Peking as representati 
independent and equal nations that Chin 
a Foreign Office in the Western sense. | 


are also allotted to astronomy, portents, 


calendar, geography, ritual, music, sump 
regulations, selection of officials by exa: 
tion, government offices, economics, v 
ways, war, law, literature and communica 
The Tables and Biographies follow the 
ma Ch’ien tradition, but are naturally 
and more complicated. 

Not only the final compilation was 


under official auspices ; the material also 


been recorded daily by the bureaucracy. 
ultimate source for the Basic Annals w 

Diaries of Activity and Repose, which con 
accounts of the public acts and sayings 

Emperor, and other governmental m 
During the Ch’ing Dynasty their comp: 
was the responsibility of a special bur 
twenty-two men, four of whom were re 
to be present whenever the Empero: 
transacting public business, and afterwa 
write out their account observing a d: 
system of priorities. These diaries suppl 
material for the Veritable Record compi! 
each reign, out of which the Basic Annal 
put together. The other sections « 
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nal historians. 


rd Histories were based on similar day- 
compilations. 


spirit of Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s work, as well 
form, was closely followed by later 
For them unconnected 
nd acts were the stuff of history. The 


n’s duty was to record them faithfully 
oersonally. He tended not to generalize 
in terms of cause and effect. His view 


ry was atomistic. This is not merely a 
primitive historiography being re- 
imitated through excessive regard for 

1. The reasons are partly bound up 


> nature of the Chinese language. Being 
ientally pictographic, it is better suited 


the concrete than the abstract. 
more, since there is no definite or 
e article and no distinction of tense, 
mood, and voice in characters which 
| as what we would call verbs, no differ- 
normally revealed in the language 


ess 


1 a particular proposition, such as “ the 


preceded the downfall of the 
and a general proposition like 
ions precede the downfalls of dynas- 
As no distinction is normally made in 


iguage, it is hard to see how the difference 


1s clearly understood by the Chinese as 
those who speak other languages. 


phical as well as historical writing is 
profoun 


ily affected by these limitations. 
raditional historian also had a profound 
for the sanctity of texts. In fact, his 
sk was to compile verbatim selections 
1er works. The nature of the Chinese 
may again be partly the explanation. 
sraphic qualities make it seem more 
ite to what it describes and less 
s than is the application to an object 
tain sound alphabetically recorded. 
st act on the psychology of a people in 
ays which are not easily demonstrable. 
nese have a strange feeling for the 
writing. Calligraphy is perhaps their 
art. The scholar and the literate 
venerated as in no other civilization. 
iese expression for culture includes 
rd for writing. In these and many 
ts their regard for writing is revealed. 
iece of writing was thought to contain 
espect was felt not merely for the 
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information imparted or the sentiments ex- 
pressed, but for the actual wording. Indeed, 
documents were held in such respect, partly 
for the reasons just explained and partly as a 
mark of veneration for the ancestors who had 
handed them down, that they were often copied 
verbatim even if they were inconsistent. Failing 
to grasp this point, scholars have sometimes 
given themselves a great deal of trouble trying 
to harmonize incompatible facts and dates, and 
have finally been forced to cast doubts either 
on the integrity or mathematical ability of 
the historian, or on the authenticity of his 
work. 

Verbatim repetition without acknowledg- 
ment was not plagiarism. We value originality 
of style and are used to the idea of historical 
writing as literature, but Ssu-ma Ch’ien and 
his successors were in a tradition of scholar- 
ship that valued thorough acquaintance with 
traditional lore and imitation of the language 
in which it was written. Although he travelled 
widely like his Western counterpart Herodotus, 
it was from documents, rather than from 
strange people and places, that he acquired his 
knowledge. As a boy he ploughed and watched 
the flocks, but he had the classics off by heart 
at the age of ten. Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s purpose 
was not to please or amuse or excite. Although 
biographies form a large part of the Standard 
Histories, there are few intimate personal 
touches, and they tend to be records of public 
careers, rather in the manner of our obituary 
notices ; the domain of the historian was 
public, not private life. Ssu-ma’s intention 
was to record his people’s past so far as the 
available documents permitted. Following his 
example, the Standard Histories have been 
collections of historical material rather than 
histories. No complete picture of a period can 
be obtained without a study of all four sections. 
Basic Annals, Essays, Tables and Biographies. 
There is no attempt at synthesis. 

Another tradition has had strong influence 
on historical writing. Until recently it was 
generally believed in China that the Spring 
and Autumn Annals, a record of one of the 
petty states into which the country was divided 
before the unification in 221 B.c., had been 
written by Confucius for an ethical purpose. 
It was said that Confucius had intended that 





judgments of praise or blame upon the leading 
actors on the historical stage should be included 
in his account for the admonition of future 


generations. In the Book of Mencius, who 
lived two centuries after Confucius, it is 
written that, when Confucius completed this 
work, “rebellious ministers and _ villainous 
sons were struck with terror.” From this 
origin sprang the view that history was a mirror, 
wherein rulers might discover what kinds of 
conduct to imitate and what to avoid. In fact, 
many histories were called mirrors. The 
Tzu-chih T’ung-chien or General Mirror for 
Help in Government, completed by Ssu-ma 
Kuang in 1085, is the most important of this 
type of history, and its title gives a good indica- 
tion of its purpose. This moralistic idea also 
underlies the conception of the Standard 
Histories. Here we must avoid confusion with 
moralistic conceptions of history in Europe. 
Tacitus wrote that history’s highest function 
was “ to let no worthy action be uncommemora- 
ted, and to hold out the reprobation of posterity 
as a terror to evil words and deeds.” A trained 
orator, he used all his power of language and 
skill in selecting and arranging his material to 
paint the beauty of virtue and, much more 
frequently, the ugliness of vice. But Chinese 
historians have been archivists rather than 
orators. Records may have a moral purpose, 
but they must be complete. Only through 
having the past adequately and objectively 
recorded can the static society look back at the 
patterns of political wisdom and moral excel- 
lence it must copy, and the examples of folly 
and wickedness it must avoid. 

Apart from the Standard Histories, the 
Chinese identify fourteen other categories of 
historical writing. Local histories form the 
largest group. These usually deal exhaustively 
with the topography, administrative history, 
economics, antiquities, temples, traditions, and 
literature of a locality, and contain lists of 
officials and biographies of its distinguished 
sons. Such records have been compiled not 
only for provinces and large districts; but 
even sometimes for villages, and the author is 
generally a member of the scholarly class 
imbued with local patriotism. Unrivalled in 
quantity and exhaustiveness, these compila- 
tions, together with the other types of history, 


form a vast unworked mine of historica| 
information. 

The end of the dynasties meant the end of 
the Dynastic Histories. The court, in \hich 
traditional historical writing had centrec, was 
swept away. At the same time the invas on of 
Europeans and Americans, and the exoc us of 
Chinese to study in Western univer: ities, 
brought a flood of new ideas into the co intry, 
Among them came Western ideas of his Irical 
criticism. For the first time traditional }elief 
were widely challenged, and Chinese sc olars 
began a scientific revaluation of the nztion’s 
history. This time of feverish moderni.ation 
was marked by a preoccupation with ecient 
history. Certain discoveries in the lasi years 
of the nineteenth century gave a great sti:nulus 
to archaeology, and this partly accounts for the 
paradox. Inscribed bones used for divination 
during the Shang Dynasty (c. 1523—c. 1027 
B.C.) were found in large numbers in the 
province of Honan. Excavations during the 
present century have brought the shadowy 
Shang Dynasty further into the light. Railway 
construction has accidentally revealed fresh 
treasures. The old superstitions which had 
been a stumbling-block to archaeology have 
largely been removed from its path. 

A further impetus to the study of ancient 
history was provided by the needs of moderni- 
zation itself. Confucian ideas were still firmly 
rooted in Chinese civilization during the last 
years of the nineteenth century ; and Confucius 
was traditionally regarded as a “ transmitter 
and not a creator,” as one who looked back 
with regret to a golden age and attempted to 
pass on the wisdom of its sage-kings. The 
Chinese people have done likewise. Their main 
literary tradition has encouraged the restoration 
and interpretation of books thought to contain 
the moral and political wisdom of pas‘ ages. 
Such a tradition was quite incompatible with 
reforming ideals. So, to overcome inherited 
prejudice, K’ang Yu-wei, the leading reformist 
of the day, wrote two epoch-making books. In 
the first, published in 1891 and called The 
Forged Classics of the Wang Mang period, he 
attempted to show that some of the classical 
texts which were essential parts of Confuciat 
dogma were forgeries dating from the first 
century A.D. After discarding texts which 
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der. -d Confucius as a mere preserver of 
an values, K’ang Yu-wei could next dis- 
cove: iim as the man of originality and would- 
be vur of society. This he did in a second 
bo ititled Confucius as a Reformer, pub- 
lishe: in 1897. Though her crushing defeat 
by t modernized Japanese army, in the war 
of rs 4, had made it obvious that China, if 
she to survive, urgently needed an infusion 
of Western technical methods, the political 
reforr er was still obliged to prepare the path 
for programme by means of historical 
critic:.m. There could be no more striking 


illustration of the obstacles placed by Con- 


fucian. scholasticism in the way of China’s 
attempts to adjust herself to the nineteenth 
century world. 


K’ang Yu-wei’s suggestion that Confucius’s 


references to the ancient sages were nothing 
more than convention, adopted to make his 
doctrines acceptable to the people, undermined 
the ole basis of the Confucian system. 
Scholars began to ask what was the true story 
of their national origins. Confucius as a 
reformer was replaced by Confucius dis- 
credit and a tireless quest was launched 
for the truth about ancient Ghina. Thus the 
study of ancient history became an essential 
part of the Chinese renaissance. The change 


in attitude towards the classics involved a major 
revolution in Chinese thought. Confucius’s 
name was dissociated from most of them, and 
the hunt for literary forgeries was vigorously 


prosecuted. As a result, the classics were no 
longer held to contain that core of absolute 
moral truth which it had been the task of 
scholiasts to re-interpret for their own genera- 
tion. Everything now was uncertainty and 
guesswork ; and, in his enthusiasm, a pro- 
minent scholar even changed his name to 
I-ku Mr. Doubt-Antiquity. The same 
mood is reflected in another’s heartfelt cry : 
“T can never experience the joy of being able 
to say, ‘Truth has at last revealed itself 
to me; hereafter there is nothing left to 
do.’ ’ 

Imayine with what avidity the intellectuals 
of the period attacked the feast before them ! 
Not ’ was there the whole of European 
lear to whet their appetite ; there were 
als« 


ropean critical methods to be applied 


to the entire accumulation of their own culture. 
When there were so many, it was torment to 
decide which path of study to follow. Now 
some vast and impossible project might re- 
commend itself ; and the scholar might reduce 
himself to a state of physical collapse by his 
feverish attempts to carry it through. Now, 
harassed by poverty and the country’s internal 
strife, he might acknowledge the futility of his 
efforts. At one moment he would eagerly 
embrace all the West had to offer; but at 
the next, recognizing that opium and gunboats 
had come to China with Western civilization, 
he would reject it as uncompromisingly as he 
had just accepted it. And to make the confusion 
worse, China was being changed by a civili- 
zation itself rapidly changing and uncertain in 
its sense of values. Such intellectual turmoil 
was bound to produce far-reaching results. 
Apart from advances in the study of ancient 
history, a great deal of original work was done 
in other fields. Many scholars tried to gather 
and preserve those fruits of Chinese culture 
neglected under the Empire, such as folklore, 
novels, and drama, which a fastidious classicism 
had deemed unworthy of notice. Stimulated 
by archaeological studies, historians began to 
grasp the value of non-literary sources. As the 
techniques of European scholarship were 
absorbed, research became more and more 
departmentalized ; and acquaintance with 
civilization beyond the bounds of China 
gave birth to an interest in comparative 
studies. 

During the early nineteen-twenties, there 
was a swing away from Western ideas among 
progressive Chinese. The attempt to model the 
political system of the Republic on Western 
parliamentary democracy had been a failure, for 
Sun Yat-sen, deracinated by his long exile and 
intensive researches into European political 
thought, had devised a system too idealistic 
and complicated for the old China to adopt at 
once. Moreoever, the butchery of the First 
World War had inspired many Chinese with 
grave doubts about the value of Western 
culture. These were also times of internal 
division. War lords were in control in the 
provinces, and a reactionary clique held Peking, 
while Sun Yat-sen was at the head of a separate 
government at Canton. This was the rallying 





point of progressive opinion ; but Sun was 
hampered by lack of support from the West, 
which recognized the Peking clique as the 
legitimate Chinese government. All these 
factors conspired to make him turn to Russia, 
where he found the contemporary pattern of 
successful revolution, and the party organization 
on which the Kuomintang was rapidly to model 
itself. Quick to react to these changes, many 
students now embraced Marxism ; and histori- 
cal works, inspired by Marxist ideology, soon 
began to appear. Naturally, some of the early 
products of this movement, in trying to fit it 
into Marxist formulae, distorted Chinese 
history beyond recognition. But it had also 
beneficial effects : scholars were prompted to 
study earlier revolutionary upheavals, which 
had not been treated sympathetically by tradi- 
tional history, and became aware of the impor- 
tance of economic forces and of the concatena- 
tion of events—factors neglected by the old 
historians. 

Whatever opinions may be held about the 
present régime, it cannot be denied that all 
kinds of academic work, including historical 
research, are still flourishing. The spirit of the 
Chinese Renaissance, which seemed to slip 
away under the Kuomintang, has been recap- 
tured. Much emphasis is again placed on the 
study of the best elements in the nation’s 
culture ; and this shows the resurgence of 
national pride, which followed the humiliation 
of the Empire’s declining years. A number of 
prominent scholars, indeed, are now members 
of the government. Kuo Mo-jo, Vice-Premier 
and Chairman of the Committee of Cultural 
and Educational Affairs, has an unsurpassed 
reputation as an archaeologist; and the 
Minister of Education, Ma Hsii-lun, is well 
known for his learned commentaries on the 
Taoist classics. Obvious dangers lie ahead when 
scholars may obtain personal advantage at the 
price of adherence to a totalitarian party ; but 
at the moment the government seem to be 
giving genuinely disinterested assistance to 
obscure academic projects that, in all pro- 
bability, could not have been undertaken other- 
wise ; for they understand that the cultural 
revival is a matter of national importance. 

Modern Chinese still display a lively interest 


in ancient history. Though it might have beep 
expected that Confucius would be attac} ed as 
one of the chief architects of feudalism, | ¢ has 
not been cast aside. We have seen how ang 
Yu-wei attempted to bring him up to date: 


and now Kuo Mo-jo, writing in 194°, ha; | 


depicted him as a champion of the peop « and 
a fomenter of armed revolution. Com» iunis 
writers, who have not found it possible 1) read 
as much into the story of Confucius. have 
found for themselves a new patron in J 5-tzy, 
who lived soon after Confucius. For two 
thousand years this thinker remained »chind 
a cloud of Confucian orthodoxy; but his 
doctrines, which have certain superficial re 
semblances to socialism, have recommended 
him to progressive opinion during the present 
century with the result that, in some recent 
communist writings, he has been placed above 
all other early Chinese thinkers, and acc'aimed 
as “ the first organizer of the Chinese workers,” 
Thus historiography in the new China has a 
nationalistic trend. Folklore studies, and the 
attempts to find prophets of Marxism and 





precursors of the contemporary revolutionary | 


movement in early Chinese history, are signif- 


cant. There has been a similar development in | 


Russia, where, after 1917, history was replaced 
by social science, and descriptions of events 
and personalities gave way to sociological 
generalizations. But these studies were too 
colourless. Before long the old-style history 
returned, and Russian history textbooks to-day 
have an extremely nationalistic colouring. 

China’s nationalism is born of a renewed 
sense of the greatness of her cultural heritage, 
and of resentment against the indignities she 
was made to suffer during her period of weak- 
ness. Her present grievances will fan its ‘lames; 
and this will be reflected in the work of her 
historians. She has grave political problems to 
solve; for, as the events of the last forty 
years have shown, after centuries of authori- 
tarianism, it is not easy to evolve a satis!actory 
type of government. But if she can solve 
these problems, and if in the historic! field 
her scholars can apply Western technicues t0 
the massive materials at their disposa!, theit 
achievement may be one of the glories of 
historical science. 
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REVIEWS 


THE YEARS OF ILLUSION 


)RY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By F. P. 
ers. (Oxford University Press. Two 
60s.) 
years between the wars had a character 
r own. Cynicism and idealism were 
in alternate layers ; and even those who 
t the worst of human nature never sup- 
hat the worst would happen. The nine- 
century had been an age of Hope. The 
ar years were without Hope, yet expec- 
the rewards that only Hope could bring. 


were in the position of a man without 


ho still assumes, for no reason at all, 
will go to Heaven when he dies. The 
of Nations was the symbol of this 
era. It was born in the brief period of 
alism which occurred at the end of the 
rid war. President Wilson, its strongest 
er, regarded it as the answer to every 


‘tional problem ; and these problems 
nany. 
ion of the League’s existence. 
ided unselfishness and idealism from the 


There lay the fundamental con- 
It 


s of the world if it was to work effectively; 


vas expected to solve international prob- 
where states were behaving selfishly and 
it idealism. 


If states and peoples could 
idealistic and self-sacrificing over such 


‘ary matters as Fiume or upper Silesia or 


how was it likely that they would make 
© the much more abstract principle of 


ive security ? This problem was clearly 


t the outset when Wilson’s own people, 
-ricans, refused to have anything to do 
> League ; and no one dared to reproach 
‘it. Many members of the League did 
> it much more seriously. The British 
Office, for instance, regarded it merely 
venient instrument through which 
ions could occasionally be conducted ; 
t diplomatists were chiefly concerned 
agreeable holidays that could be 

{ at Geneva. 
le same, the remarkable thing is not 
League ultimately failed, but that it 
‘or so long and, indeed, that it nearly 
-d. The United States was never a 
; Russia joined only when it was 
ig to decay ; Germany soon withdrew 


after a short period of insincere collaboration. 
Yet for ten or fifteen years the League was an 
organization of striking importance. The 
leading statesmen of Europe attended its meet- 
ings ; and they genuinely supposed that what 
went on at these meetings was an essential part 
of politics. Though there was, of course, 
plenty of manceuvring behind the scenes, the 
debates saw effective discussions ; and the 
compromises that followed had been achieved 
by the pressure of “ world-opinion.”” The very 
fact that the League was not universal helped, 
perhaps, to give this impression of success. 
All the leading members had a similar outlook ; 
even the Germans and the Russians conformed 
to it during their brief membership. Civiliza- 
tion had not yet fallen apart ; and the League 
was a last flourish of its dying unanimity. The 
conflicts of opinion and of interest were fought, 
as it were, in a restricted space with a code of 
commonly accepted rules. The states that 
made up the League would, in any case, have 
arrived at agreements, but, no doubt, the 
League made the process easier. In short, so 
far as the League succeeded, it was unneces- 
sary ; so far as it was necessary, it could not 
succeed. 

This was shown in the manner of its decline 
and fall. One minute, it was there ; and the 
next it was gone. Before 1935 everyone 
attended its meetings, attached importance to 
its decisions, expected somehow that it would 
achieve a result. Then it was put to the test 
over the Abyssinian affair; it made a great 
effort and, in doing so, fell dead. There was 
nothing left of it. The League was in session 
during the Czech crisis ; yet Czechoslovakia 
was never mentioned. When war broke out in 
1939, the League continued to avert its eyes ; 
and its last gesture was to expel Russia—a 
posthumous, though irrelevant, justification of 
the Communist charge that the League was 
designed as an anti-Soviet coalition. This 
ending was unnecessarily squalid. Though the 
League had long lost any serious purpose, it 
might have expired with more nobility. But 
perhaps this would have been out of character. 

The League had a strange history ; and it is 
a hard problem how to present it. As its very 
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VOLUME VII: THE EARLIER TUDORS, 1485-1558 
By J. D. MACKIE = 25s. net 


This volume deals with the birth of a nation-state from the throes which marked the end ot 
the middle age in North-West Europe. It describes the erection uf a stable monarchy by th: 
very competent Henry VII, examines the means employed by him, and considers how far hi 
monarchy can be described as “ new.” It discusses the machinery by which the royal powe: 
was exercised and traces the effect of the concentration of lay and ecclesiastical authority i: 
the person of Wolsey, whose soaring ambition helped make possible the Casaro-Papalism ot 
Henry VIII. The development of the English monarchy is set in its continental background 
and the repercussions of foreign policy upon domestic history are set forth in some detail 
An examination of the economic development of the period shows how local institution: 


gradually yielded to the compelling force of a national economy which was, in certain of its 


aspects, almost metropolitan. While the influence of political, constitutional, and economi: 
factors in producing the reformation is fully recognized, care has been taken t» show, in prope: 
perspective, the operation of religious sentiment which was the fundamental cause of the great 
change. The effect of this change upon the art, the architecture, the literature and the general 
life of England is discussed, and it appears that, in spite of the politic “ reformation ” of Henry 
VIII, and the violent alterations which marked the reigns of Edward VI and Mary, there wa 
much of the essential England which remained unchanged save that it was schooled to nev 
enterprise and prepared for the great day of Elizabeth. 

The Oxford History of E ingland will be completed i in fourteen volumes. Each volume is an 
independent book, but the whole series will form a continuous history of England from th 
Roman period to the present century. 

“The most important co-operative venture of our time.” 

Times Literary Supplement (25 August 1950 
Plan of the series: 


*Vol. I. ROMAN BRITAIN AND THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS. By R. G. COLLINGWOOD anid J. N 
MYRES. Second edition, 1937. 
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6. THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 1399-1485. By E. F. JACOB. 
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” 8. THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 1558-1603. By J. B. BLACK. 

»» 9. THE EARLY STUARTS, 1603-60. By GODFREY DAVIES. 

' 10. THE LATER STUARTS, 1660-1714. By G. N. CLARK. 
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BOCK REVIEWS—continued 


na! iggests, it was an association of states ; and 
co rdly claim to have a history of its own, apart 
fro members. The Secretariat, no doubt, liked 
tot of itself as the League ; but a history limited 
to secretariat would be a very dull affair. On the 
oth ind, to write of all its members means to 
WTi full history of Europe, and, indeed, of some 
othe rts of the world as well. Mr. Walters has 
dor it of both. Sometimes he writes as though 
the gue meant Geneva ; sometimes he ranges 
into erican or British politics. A history, say, of 
the vacy would show something of the same 
dualin. Mr. Walters was Deputy Secretary-General 
of the League ; and his history is a work of piety. 
It i tten in what used to be called “‘ the League 
spit Collective security was right ; disarmament 
was t ; the Covenant was right. Any derogation 
fron ese was wrong—nationalistic, selfish, short- 
sig! The French were wrong to oppose con- 
cess to Germany ; the Germans were wrong to 
dem them. The Italians were wrong to go to 
war 1 Abyssinia ; we were all wrong not to go to 
war with the Italians. This is a competent book, full 
of information, and written with care. The only 
thing it is not is a history. It is written from among 
the events, not with the advantage of later under- 
standing. If a political institution does not allow 
for the weakness of human nature, which is at fault 
—human nature or the institution? Mr. Walters 
does not consider the question. But his readers, 
though not he, may ponder the point that, if it had 
not been for the illusions and outlook engendered 
by the League of Nations, the war of 1939 might 
not have occurred. A. J. P. TAYLOR. 


EASTWARD HO! 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION. By Sven Waxell. With 
an Introduction and Notes by M. A. Michael. 
Hod ve. 155.) 

In 1733 the Empress Anna of Russia launched a 
great voyage of exploration into the North Pacific 
and Arctic. The commander was a Dane, Vitus 
Bering, who already in 1725-30 had taken a ship into 
the unknown waters east of Kamchatka. To the 
account of the expedition by a young German 
naturalist, Georg Steller, is now added that of a 
Swedish officer in the Russian Navy, Sven Waxell. 
His manuscript had been alternately lost and ignored 
until 1938, when it was acquired by the Leningrad 
State Library. Since then a Danish translation has 
been made, from which Mr. Michael has prepared 
this English edition. 

So historians seem to have been surprisingly 
backward here; even allowing for the high pro- 
Portion of foreign officers involved, this is one of the 
great \ussian adventure stories. Besides exploring 
the uncharted American coastline in the region where 
It approaches Asia (on this point, Mr. Michael shows 
that considerable information already existed unread 
in v; is Official archives), Bering’s men were also 
to e re the route to Japan, the Arctic coast and 
the North-east passage, and to carry out a host of 
subsic ary missions. The mustering of men, supplies 
and sips at the base port of Okhotsk, mainly by 
rive id overland portage through Siberia, was 
Its¢ ormidable feat of organization, and one in 
wl Sering’s chief personal contribution seems to 
hav en made. 


Not till June 1741 did Bering leave Petropavlovsk 
in the Sr. Peter, with Waxell and Steller ; contact 
was soon lost with the companion Sr. Paul. Maps 
were faulty, and course was set too far to the south ; 
instead of finding the Bering Strait, land was 
eventually reached on the Alaskan coastline near 
Mount St. Elias. The return voyage, coasting the 
Aleutian chain, brought disaster. Navigation in 
these uncharted, rocky waters was made more 
difficult by fog and unfavourable winds ; scurvy and 
other diseases became general on board, and the few 
men who remained on their feet were seriously ill. 
In November the St. Peter anchored off Bering 
Island ; gradually the crew staggered ashore, but 
many more died, including Bering himself. Waxell 
assumed command of the forty-six survivors. They 
spent the winter in pits covered with sailcloth, 
exposed to wind and snow, without the energy to go 
hunting to augment their inadequate food supplies. 
In January, the survivors began to recover, but now 
the St. Peter was grounded and unseaworthy. After 
a series of conclaves, in which all ranks joined, it was 
decided to build a new 40-foot ship from the timber 
of the old. Although there were no trained carpenters 
still alive, the new St. Peter set sail in August 1742 ; 
Petropavlovsk was reached in seventeen days, and 
Okhotsk next year. Waxell himself finally returned 
to St. Petersburg in 1749, after being sixteen years 
away. 

Waxell seems unduly apologetic for his ‘ poor 
German ” and his unpolished style. His narrative 
has its Jongueurs ; he tends to repeat himself, or go 
back on his tracks with “ I had almost forgotten to 
tell...’ Personalities, other than his own, rarely 
come over. But, in Mr. Michael’s translation, he is 
often direct, simple and effective, as when he 
describes the appearance of the Japanese (at second- 
hand), an Aleutian kayak, a sea-cow, the Kamchadal 
way of life. He also writes with understandable 
bitterness about academic geographers : “ It is after 
all an easy matter, and one that requires no great 
knowledge, to sit in a warm room setting down on 
paper the distorted accounts and guesswork of others.” 

Besides the adventure story, historians will find 
interest in details, and in broader views. There is 
light on discipline and organization in the Russian 
Navy ; on the treatment of the deported prisoners 
used as labour on the long journey across Siberia, 
and of Kamchadals impressed as dog-drivers. Then 
there is the expedition’s contribution to geographical 
knowledge, illustrated by reproductions of some 
interesting contemporary maps; these would, 
however, be more convenient to use if the modern 
map had extended to Alaska, and had indicated 
latitude. 

These southward and eastward voyages adumb- 
rated future political developments—Russian rule in 
Alaska, and that venture into California which Mr. 
Edinger recently described in History Today; the 
wave of Russian imperialism in Eastern Asia which 
began in the later nineteenth century and came into 
touch with American interests again. These 
eighteenth-century explorers were unconsciously 
preparing for later political contacts and conflicts. 
Bering’s voyage helped to re-define the positions of 
Russia and America on the map; to-day, develop- 
ments in air-power and politics are- changing that 
map again. J. D. HARGREAVES. 


Continued on page 291 





HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


OF COMMONWEALTH HISTORY 


April 12, 1877 
THE ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL 


To the British Government in the 1870’s, and 
especially to Carnarvon, the Colonial Secretary in 
Disraeli’s Ministry of 1874, the solution to South 
African problems seemed to lie in some form of 
Confederation on the lines that had been followed in 
Canada in 1867. Both the Cape and the Orange Free 
State were by now moving towards the idea of 
federation, and a draft Federative Act was passed by 
the Imperial Parliament in August 1877. In the 
meantime, however, conditions worsened in the 
Transvaal ; the country was menaced by bankruptcy, 
native unrest and increasing anarchy, as well as by 
the warlike threats of Cetewayo and his Zulus. To 
avert a general native war, Carnarvon decided that the 
Transvaal must be annexed as an essential prelimin- 
ary to Federation, and Sir Thecpsilus Soepstone, 
Lieutenant Governor of Natal, who had been sent to 
Pretoria to investigate the causes of the Transvaal’s 
troubles, proclaimed the annexation on April 12, 
1877. The new High Commissioner, Sir Bartle Frere, 
whose mission it was to bring about a Confederation, 
now found the ground cut from under his feet. 
After the Annexation, the Transvaalers were openly 
hostile, the Free State refused to consider the ques- 
tion, and in the Cape even those who had originally 
supported Federation, in the hope that the Colony 
might become the natural leader of the new union, 
now turned against it. 

The annexation saved the Boers from immediate 
danger, but troubles with the native tribes continued 
until July 1879 when the defeat of Cetewayo at 
Ulundi removed the Zulu danger. The Boers whose 
discontent had only been slumbering, now rose in 
revolt against annexation. Their victories at Laing’s 
Nek and Majuba (February 26, 1881) led to the 
Convention of Pretoria in March and the independ- 
ence of the Transvaal under British suzerainty. 
Three years later this suzerainty was tacitly aban- 
doned and the ‘‘ South African Republic ”’ estab- 
lished. For a generation the Union was postponed. 


May 2, 1670 
THE FOUNDING OF THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY 


In 1610 Henry Hudson explored the southern shores 
of the inland sea to which he has given his name. 
In 1664 two French venturers, Grossiliers and 
Radisson, sought help in New England for a further 
expedition into the unknown bay. Their enterprise 
was unsuccessful and they turned for aid to London. 
Charles II took an interest in their project and in 
June 1668, in the Eaglet and the Nonsuch Ketch, 
they sailed from the Thames. On reaching the Davis 
Straits, the Eaglet gave up, and it was left to the 
Nonsuch to find and enter the Bay. On September 
29, 1668, Captain Gillam reached its southern shores 
and took possession in the name of Prince Rupert. 
Meanwhile, in London steps towards the forma- 


tion of a regular trading Company had been 
After the return of Gillam and his party, a 
Charter was prepared and granted on May 2, 
to “‘ The Governor and Company of Adventu 
England trading into Hudson Bay.” To th 
Company was entrusted “the whole trade 
those seas, straits and bays . . . together 
all the lands, countries, and territories upx 
coasts and confines of the seas . . . which are nx 


actually possessed by any of our subjects or by 


subjects of any other Christian prince or § 


Thus practically one-third of the North Ame 


continent was placed within the Company’s s 
The first Governor to be appointed was 

Rupert ; he was followed by the Duke of 
afterwards James II, and then by John Chi 
later Duke of Marlborough. The enterprises 
Company, however, were promptly challeng 
the French in Quebec, and by the end of the cx 
all save one of its forts had passed into enemy 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 the fort 
returned and the entire west coast of Huds 
became British. 


May 5, 1790 
THE AFFAIR OF NOOTKA SOUND 


In 1786 some English merchants under the x 
the East India Company had set up a post for t: 
with the Chinese in furs and ginseng on Van 
Island. By 1789 fresh ships had been acq 
land purchased from a native chief, a house 
*‘ fortified with a three-pounder,” and the | 
flag hoisted. A brisk trade was established w 
Red Indians and profitable voyages were being 
to China. 

Suddenly, however, on May 6 two Spanis 
ships entered the Sound. Mutual civilities 
between the English and Spanish officers, 
the 14th Captain Douglas was made prison 
officers and men put in irons, the Spanish com: 
declaring that all the lands between Cape H« 
the 6oth degree of north latitude belonged 
Most Catholic Majesty. All merchandise 
settlement was confiscated and two of the 
ships commandeered. 

The news of these proceedings reached 
February 1790 but, lacking confirmation, he 
reveal them to the country until May. The C: 
immediately voted a credit of a million pou 
war-expenses. The Spanish minister 
Blanca, who was determined on war, hoped to 
French aid under the terms of the Bourbon 
Compact, as well as help from the United 
The latter refused, and the French } 
Assembly, under the influence of Mi! 


abrogated the family pact and renounced : 
Accordingly, the Spanish Government wa 
pelled to re-open negotiations with Pitt, 4 
October 28, 1790 a treaty was signed by whic! 
agreed to restore Nootka Sound. Pitt’s trium 
complete. 
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K REVIEWS—continued 


| 
THE YOUNG VICTORIA 

UTHFUL QUEEN VICTORIA. By Dormer Creston. 
cmillan. 30s.) 

trades must be learned,’ wrote King 
i of the Belgians to Queen Victoria at her 
n, “and nowadays the trade of a constitu- 
Sovereign, to do it well, is a very difficult one.” 
the more difficult for the young Queen in that 
-as little in the conduct of her predecessors to 
er in the réle which political circumstances 


— os 6 


we owly demanding. It was not very long ago 
th e government had been, in a real sense, the 
K As Professor Namier has shown, “ the 
Cr can stand above parties only so long as the 
K joes not, and need not, choose the Prime 
M er ; this means, so long as a clear-cut party 
Sy obviates, or precludes, his showing prefer- 
er n the appointment.” The Crown could stand 


politics only when the parties had raised it 
But in 1837, and for long afterwards, parties 
were loosely connected in Parliament and barely 
ized in the country. In the recurrent ministerial 
of the 1850’s, the choice of a Prime Minister 


ct & 


2) 


fr ymong the shifting groups in Parliament was 
a paramount royal duty. 

fence, the young Queen Victoria could scarcely 
have separated herself from politics, even if she had 
thought it part of her duty to do so. In fact, by 
inherited sentiment and affection for “ dear Lord 
Melbourne,” she was a Whig partisan at the begin- 
ning of her reign, and, by dislike of Liberals in 
general and Mr. Galdstone in particular, and affec- 
tion for “ dear Lord Beaconsfield,” a Conservative 


partisan at the end of it. Only when she was under 
the tutelage of Prince Albert was she impartial, and 


then less to measures than to men, 

It was precisely because the Queen had dis- 
played so openly her sympathy for the Whigs and 
hostility towards the Tories that Sir Robert Peel, 
called to ferm a minority government in 1839, 


requested the Queen to dismiss, as a gesture of con- 
fidence, some of her Whig ladies-in-waiting. The 
Queen and Peel each misunderstood the other’s 
position : she refused, he declined office, and the 
“ Bedchamber Plot ” was over. Miss Creston’s book 


makes clear how this incident was interwoven with 
the public excitement aroused over the unjust 
charges made against the morals of Lady Flora 
Hastings. Peel’s request coincided with the demand, 
made for other reasons by Lady Flora’s relatives, 
for the dismissal of the same ladies. The episode 
of the unhappy Lady Flora has some bearing, then, 
upon the first constitutional crisis of the reign. 

The two chapters dealing with the Hastings 
scandal and the Bedchamber Plot are the best in 


Miss Creston’s “ discursive narrative ” of the doings 
of Victoria and her relations until her marriage in 
1840. The book contains much curious information, 


not ali of it relevant to the main theme. As a con- 
tribution to the understanding of history, its value is 
une\ Some of Miss Creston’s judgments con- 
tradic' her own evidence. It is surprising, consider- 
ing her analysis of the Queen’s relations with Lord 
Melbourne, to find Miss Creston writing that “ the 
generally accepted idea that Queen Victoria allowed 
her onal feelings to influence her in questions of 
po s erroneous.” And can one really take 
Ser a comparison between Victoria and 
Ca e the Great ? 


G. H. L. LE May. 














GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


Douglas Southall Freeman 
“A miracle of exact erudition 
superb technical skill . . . brilliantly 
readable.” 
Frank Thistlethwaite (Listener) 
Vols. I & II (1732-1758): 21s. net each Vols. III 
& 1V (1758-1777): 30s. net each 


The MAKING of 
FRANCE 


Marie-Madeleine Martin 
“A great book.” Arthur Bryant 
“A learning and an insight that place 
the writer among leading authorities.” 
H. P. Adams (Birmingham Post) 


The MAKING of 
OUR TOWNS 


Sir William Savage 
‘‘He achieves his aim to paint a picture 
of how they came into being and how 
they grew up.” = The Times Lit. Sup. 


15 plates & figures. 21S. net 


21S. net. 


Coming April 25 
The HISTORY of 
SPAIN 


Louis Bertrand and Sir Charles Petrie 
This standard textbook first appeared 
in 1934. The new edition brings the 
history of Spain down to 1945. 
432 pp. 5 maps. 


The Rt. Hon. H.A.L. 


FISHER 
A HISTORY of 


EUROPE 


Issued in two self-contained books for 

the first time, separately indexed, and 

under the titles : 

A History of Europe from the 
Earliest Times to 1713 


745 pp. 20 maps, 4 in colour 


A History of Europe from 1713 
to 1937 


623 pp. 17 maps, 3 in colour 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


30s. net 


18s. net 
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* JUST OUT * 


The Heritage of 
Early Britain 


by the late MARTIN CHARLES- 

WORTH and other historians and 

archeologists of the University of 
Cambridge 


For our grandfathers the real 
history of England began with 
Czsar’s invasion and fully emerged 
from obscurity at 1066 ; but today 
the picture of Britain between pre- 
historic times and the Norman Con- 
quest has been flooded with light by 
new archeological methods. This 
book covers that period ; it is based 
on a series of Cambridge University 
lectures, which were later shortened 
and broadcast on the Third Pro- 
gramme. Something of the en- 
thusiasm with which the original 
lectures were delivered and heard 
survives in the lively and readable 
style of the book. 


206 pages. 8 line drawings. 2-page 
map. 31 photographs. 12s. net 
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The Price of 


Revolution 


D. W. BROGAN 

A brilliant Survey of Violent Changes and 
their Effects from the French Revolution to 
the Present Day. 

‘One of the few men living who can be com- 
pared with Macaulay.’—National Review. 
2nd Impression 18s. net 


After All 
NORMAN ANGELL 


‘Essential to all who desire to study the 
political history of the first half of the 
twentieth century...enthralling.’—Spectator 
2nd Impression 18s. net 


Avenues of History 
L. B. NAMIER 


The latest collection of essays by one of the 
most distinguished living historians. 
18s. net 
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SPARTA RECONSIDERED 


SPARTA. By H. Michell. (Cambridge Unive) ity 
Press. 355.) 
Sparta has always received what is called a “ -aw 
deal ’” from the general historians of Greece. | js, 


of course, quite understandable. Sparta was in miost 
ways antithetic and antipathetic to Athens, anc all] 
modern sympathies are on the side of the vi ict- 
crowned city. Out debt to Athens is vast : dir¢ tly 
we owe to Sparta very little. Athens had charm: 
Sparta had anything but that. Athens was ay, 
vivacious, loquacious, communicative ; Sparta 
glum, grim, dour, secret. Athens was open for a'! to 
visit and admire : Sparta lowered the iron cur 
early and, through most of her history, kept it « 
over her nightmare way of life and the sordid divid- 
ends it paid. Behind it men eschewed the graces of 
civilization, the solaces of the arts and the inspiration 
of letters, and the ever-dwindling body of full cit 
dwelt, as if in an armed camp, in the midst of a resent- 
ful, dispossessed, enslaved population, which many 
times outnumbered them. 

Now this is all very true and all very well. But 
it is not all very well that history should be perverted 
on this account : that, for example, the wisdom of 
the Spartan grand strategy in the Great Persian 
War should be obscured by ascription to Spartan 
selfishness: or that nobody since Aristophanes 
should have insisted that the Athenian policy, which 
led up to the Peloponnesian War, was outrageous 
to the point of blackguardliness, and that the Spartan 
reaction to it was only reasonable and proper. There 
is plenty of room for a history of the fifth century, 
which will correct manifold errors and dispropor- 
tions by taking full and sympathetic account of 
Sparta and the Spartan point of view. Here, in the 
meantime, Professor Michell comes forward to 
systematize our evidence in the matter of things 
Spartan. The absence of such a book as he has 
written has long been a grievous want in Greek 
historiography, and excellently has Professor Michell 
supplied it ; for the first time in English we have 
under one cover all of importance about Sparta that 
is known or can be surmised. 

Every aspect of Spartan life is here considered 
and documented, and the references in Professor 
Michell’s foot-notes form a compendious guide to 
all the sources of our information about this most 
vexed and difficult subject. But this is much more 
than a source-book. The author’s own judgments 
on the evidence here amassed on ethnology and con- 
stitutional antiquities, on discipline and education, 
on public meals and public finance, thoug) all 


critics will not agree with all of them, are carefu! and 
well-considered, nor need any reader be told, who is 
familiar with Professor Michell’s Economics of 


Ancient Greece, that the present book is strong on 


the economic side. Of great value, too, is the analysis 
of what Cavaignac called /’éternelle et irri‘ante 
question of the military and naval organization o: the 
Spartan state, though it incidentally leads Proiessor 
Michell into a judgment on Agis’ conduct oi the 


Battle of Mantinea, which cannot be allowed to 
stand. The “ pivoting square ” is a familiar ta tical 
manceuvre ; it was probably used at Plateza as well. 
“« The two battles are curiously alike,” as Prof ssor 
Michell rather naively remarks, “‘ in that troops vere 
shifted in the battle line immediately befor: the 
battle began.” 
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e or two misprints have evaded the vigilance 
proof-reader : gynaikonomoi is misspelt on 

49, einvafe: (eirenazei) on page 172, while on 

13 one letter plays havoc with chalcioicos. 

n is on the whole a better attested form than 

om. And may one critic protest loudly against 

iaxed ” asa verb ? But these are minor matters. 

7 student of antiquity this book will be indis- 


n ie ; and the more general reader, who ponders 
0 » contemporary scene and is uncomfortably 
a of the existence of such phenomena as totali- 
ta states, will find much to engage his attention 
it - contemplation of the extreme example of the 
super-state in the Hellenic world. 


STuART E. P. ATHERLEY. 


ECONOMY AND REFORM 
TH). PUBLIC CAREER OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM. By Arvel 
Ericksen. (Blackwell. 32s.) 
The purpose of this book, based on Graham’s 


papers at Netherby, and other contemporary sources, 
is to give a critical analysis of the réle played by Sir 
James Graham in initiating, framing, and administer- 


ing the reforms which changed the economic, 
political, religious, and social institutions of England 
between 1815 and 1861. This purpose is not entirely 
realized : there is insufficient description of Graham’s 
administrative reforms, and excessive chronological 
detail, including items irrelevant to an administrative 
study. Nevertheless, it will replace both Torrens 
and Parker as the standard authority on the man 
who, “ next to Peel, deserves to be ranked as the 
ablest man in English public life in the years from 
Waterloo until his death in 1861.” Graham was a 
tireless worker, a master of detail, a superb adminis- 
trator, but lacked the personal qualities essential for 
political leadership. An independent country gentle- 
man at heart, he was never happy in party ; after 
1846, the Peelites, a clique of friends bound to each 
other by ties of friendship and long association, 
suited him well. He supported any party which 
adopted his guiding principles of Free Trade, 
retrenchment, gradual reform, and sound practical 
government. 

During the Mazzini case, Graham jocularly 
remarked that he would go down to posterity famous 
only for having opened letters at the Post Office. 
His reputation is more securely based on his reforms 
at the Admiralty between 1830-4, inadequately 
described here, which prevented confusion in the 
naval administration during the Crimean War, and 
introduced that “‘ unity and simplicity ”” which he 
held to be the very essence and life of public business. 
More attention is given to his work, much of it 
abortive, as Home Secretary under Peel. ‘‘ See how 
th se two men do their business and understand it,” 
commented Charles Villiers in 1846. Reform had 
to be extended to those fields which the early move- 
ment had neglected, and weaknesses in administra- 
tion had to be remedied. Administrative efficiency 
was 4 pre-requisite for the entry of the State into all 
»f public activity. With it went centralization 
and order—indeed, the machinery of government 
Was more important to Graham than the human 


beinzs for whom it existed. The bitter opposition 
to many of his proposals, often purely personal, for 
wh Graham had no one but himself to blame, 
also reveals the clash between individualist and 
col vist philosophies. He saw more clearly than 
any ©: his contemporaries that the problems rising 
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of History 


CHARLES REITH 


“Wise, humane and learned book. It 
draws attention in exact and copious detail 
to a social phenomenon to which history 
has indeed for too long turned a blind eye. 
It should be read by every student of history 
and world affairs.—Newcastle Journal. 
‘An immensely knowledgeable study of 
police systems through the ages.’—Birming- 
ham Mail. 18/- 
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HISTORY IS STILL HISTORY 
EVEN IF IT’S FUNNY 


The Battle of 


Baltinglass 
LAWRENCE EARL 


Mr. Earl is a gifted chronicler of contemporary 
history, and he gives here a detailed and 
factual account of the 1950 affair at Baltinglass 
—a village dispute that achieved national 
proportions and shook the government of 
Ireland to its foundations. As an accurate 
reflection of the episode, this record neces- 
sarily makes amusing reading, but the unique- 
ness of the case renders it worthy of attention 
as a historical oddity. 
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{ remarkable biography. It provides us 
with a definitive study, previously lacking, of 
that dolish yet strangely acute Stuart.” 

JOHN O' LONDON’S WEEKLY 


KING CHARLES I 


by Evan John 


\ new edition of this scholarly 
will be published on April 7th. 
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being the unpublished correspondence he- 
tween Mrs. Jordan and the Duke of Clarence, 
later William [V. Edited by Professor Arthur 
Aspinall. Fully illustrated 30s. 
“ It has been excellently compiled and should 
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ing a full biography of one of two most gifted 
of English actresses.” 
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from the rapid industralization of the country could 
not be effectively handled by local or indivi yal 
action. He also realized that the remedy lay in the 
efficient management of public office, the pri per 
articulation of government agencies, the enforcer ‘ent 
of law, and the proper execution of public poli »— 
the very essence of public administration. Not aly 
had he to fight opponents, but colleagues suc’: as 
Wellington and Goulbourn, who professed a irm 
at a growing tendency to withdraw the administr® ion 
of business from the hands of the upper class«. of 
society, to vest it in paid officers of the governn ent, 

Economy and reform, characteristic of the carly 
Victorian age, are the key to Graham. For him. the 
only good government was a strong one, remed ‘ing 
obvious abuses, introducing more efficient methods 
and systems, without destroying fundamentals. A 
government too dilatory in granting necessary 
reforms laid itself open to demands for more extensive 
changes, and ultimately to the necessity of making 
large, unwise concessions. Revelutionary change: 
should be stoutly resisted. Reform “‘ could only be 
temperate by being gradual—only effective by being 
systematic and unless . . . systematic . . . could not 
be permanent.” 

ERIC ROBSON. 


PACIFIC WARFARE 


HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II. Volume VII. Aleutians, Gilberts 
and Marshalls: June, 1942—April, 1944. 
(Gecffrey Cumberlege. 42s.) 

Already six of these volumes have been published; 
that under review deals with the development of 
two threats to the Japanese homeland, one through 
the Aleutians, the other through the long curve of 
the Gilbert and Marshall Islands. The third threat, 
through the Solomons, has already been adumbrated 
in Volume VI: Breaking the Bismarck Barrier. 

Here for the first time we see the Japanese suffer- 
ing the paralysis which lost them the war. Probably 
the really decisive actions of the naval campaigns 
were those fought in the Coral Sea and near Midway 
in the early summer of 1942. But at Guadalcanal 
the Japanese could still come vigorously and 
dangerously into action, reinforce their island gar- 
risons under fire, and counter-attack in one place 
to relieve pressure in another. In the Aleutians, the 
Gilberts and the Marshalls they were mere punching- 
bags. They held everything they had, often very 
lightly. Their ships were shepherded away from 
danger, their aircraft possessed merely nuisance 
value, their submarines were largely confined to 
supply and relieving duties. When attacked, they 
fought desperately and hopelessly, but inflicted 
casualties very much smaller than those suffered; 
suicidal ‘“ banzai”’ charges, with the survivors 
blowing themselves up with grenades, were their 
only counter-attacks. At the Battle of the Koman- 
darski Islands in March, 1943, the Japanese inexplic- 
ably withdrew at the vital moment when continued 
pursuit of an inferior force might have brought 
complete victory. ; 

The Aleutian Campaign was a “ political’ 
affair, designed to purge American soil from inva:ion. 
Fog, intense cold and great distances were the . ‘1ief 
enemies. On Attu there were some desp: rate 
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its before 2,500 Japanese (28 prisoners) were 


( 1elmed by 11,000 Americans (600 dead). 
B 1ere were times when only humour can cover 
tl surdity of the occasion. As, for instance, the 
f ymmbardment of Kiska in August, 1943 ; 


) propaganda pamphlets were dropped and 


over 34,000 invasion troops were present; 25 
A cans died from gun-shot wounds; but the 
Ji se had left the island nearly three weeks before, 
at e only living inhabitants were three or four 
moncrel dogs. A month earlier the famous phantom 
; le of the Pips” took place, when a full-scale 
ba hip engagement was staged by the American 
flee’. Hundreds of shells were fired ; torpedo wakes, 
fla lights, star-shells and mnear-misses were 
re] ds; one neurotic sailor went mad. But the 
on irgets were radar echoes from mountains over 
a hundred miles away. 


Gilberts and Marshalls presented more 


serious problems. There were live Japanese there, 
with real guns and well-built defences. The 
Americans swung into action with great energy and 
immense resources. Their ships and carriers were 
brand-new, their crews frequently serving afloat for 
the first time, and the troops were hastily trained. 
Their numbers were overwhelming ; 18,000 (1,009 
dead) overcame 4,500 (146 prisoners) on Tarawa ; 
4I, 372 dead) took Kwajalein from 8,000 


prisoners) ; Eniwetok was taken at the cost of 
195 dead, against 3,000 Japanese (64 prisoners), 
while over 84,000 Americans stood ready to seize 
this and the other islands of the Marshalls. Always 
the Americans profited from mistakes. Hesitant 
commanders rapidly vanished ; captured defences 
were closely studied, and tactics changed almost 
daily. The incredibly obstinate résistance inevitably 
caused Americans to adopt an annihilation policy. 
More and more shells, rockets and bombs were 
hurled ashore as each new island was approached ; 
firepower was increased, “medium” replaced 
“light” tanks, ships and planes and divisions were 
nultiplied. Many deeds of great bravery are 
recorded. Nothing can mar the glory of the men who 
fought their battles out amongst the coral sands and 
shattered palmtrees of those lovely islands, or 
amongst the trade-wind clouds, or on and under the 
long Pacific surges. But there was little or no inter- 
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ference from Japanese air or naval forces, and the 
attacked soldiers would never surrender. The atom 
bomb was the logical conclusion of American 


obliteration policy. 

British contributions to the history of the recent 
war, with a few notable exceptions, and apart from 
tales of personal prowess, are often worthless pro- 
paganda or intolerably dull, too dangerous to trust, 


yet blocking serious consideration of very important 
problems. Professor Morison and his capable staff 
were present at, or soon after, the events described ; 
he has enjoyed access to a wide range of evidence ; 
and these books were designed almost as soon as the 
war began. This almost contemporary, yet technic- 
ally sound, naval history is in fact unique. The 
English is racy, rapid, sometimes careless ; anecdotes, 
joke ry adolescent, some of them), nicknames and 
quot ns abound. Comment on men and methods 
1s iently critical. The books make excellent 
rea ; the whole story is alert and lively. It is a 
th i pities that no equivalent account of our 
ow! r effort is forthcoming. 


T. H. McCGUFFIE. 
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URBAN CIVILIZATION 


GOLDEN AGES OF THE GREAT CITIES. (Thames «nd 


Hudson. 28s.) 
To make an anthology of famous cities 1. a 
fascinating endeavour; to concentrate on ticir 


golden ages, the periods of their highest social and 
cultural significance, promises great things for «he 
reader ; and if such an anthology is compiled by 
writers who wear their scholarship easily, and who 
know how to: present the factual with a certain 
lightness, then we can expect much profit indeed, 
And this is what we get from the present volune, 
which has been introduced by Sir Ernest Barker, 
and which counts Sir Maurice Bowra, Jerome 
Carcopino, Harold Acton, Jacques Chastenet, Roger 
Fulford and others among its contributors. Among 
the cities whose most glorious epochs are described 
we find Periclean Athens, Rome under the Antonines 
and under the Popes, Christian Constantinople, 
Medicean Florence, the Venice of the Doges, Madrid 
under the Habsburgs, Metternich’s Vienna, Paris 
in the Middle-Ages and in the Grand Siécle, Jubilee 
London and 2oth-century New-York. 

Here we are led to the creative centre of a dezen 
civilizations, to be present at the period of their 
greatest efflorescence. . . . I shall for long remember 
Sir Maurice Bowra’s page on Greek divinities, 
spiritual powers, “ glorious, menacing, inscrutable 
gods ” who provide the background against which a 
heroic and tragic existence is enacted. The des- 
cription of Roman work-a-day life in the second 
century, which we owe to Professor Jerome 
Carcopino of the Sorbonne, is no less revealing. 
From it we gather that though the Romans of this 
golden age worked every day, it was only from dawn 
to noon, and that the wise emperors, bent on organiz- 
ing their citizens’ leisure, provided a festival every 
other day. Delightful glimpses into times closer to 
our own are to be got from Jacques Chastenet’s 
portrait of Louis XIV and his gargantuan appetites. 
He quotes Saint Simon on the subject of the royal 
diet. “I have often seen the king eat four large 
plates of different soups, an entire pheasant, a par- 
tridge, a large plate of salad, two large slices of ham, 
some mutton with gravy and garlic, a plate of pastry, 
and then some fruit and hard boiled eggs.” ‘This 
king was so exquisitely polite that he would not pass 
** the humblest female,” even a chambermaid of the 
palace, without lifting his hat. He was meticulously 
punctual. Every minute of his day was planned and 
passed beneath the watchful eyes of a bevy of 
courtiers ; 6,000 of them crowded into Versailles. 

Of London’s restrained splendour in Queen 
Victoria’s reign, suitably contrasted with the plight 
of the poor, Roger Fulford writes with great know- 
ledge and unrelenting gusto. The elegance and the 
wealth of its citizens was such that the Queen, pay- 
ing a call at some aristocratic mansion in St. James’s 
or Piccadilly, was wont to say to her host “ I come 
from my house to your palace.’ Casual labour was 
the curse of the age and any day one could see dis- 
hevelled figures ready to hold a horse for a penny or 
to sweep a path across the street to clear it of dung 
and of mud before the more affluent inhabitants. 
In Westminster frock coat and silk hat were the 
order of the day, and when the first Labour Member 
was elected in 1892, Victorian London was outraged 
not by his election, but by his public appearance ‘na 
tweed coat and cloth cap. But the distant rumb!ings 
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icing social unrest and coming changes cowd 


be -eived even then in a favourite tag of radical 
sp rs: “ What is the good of belonging to an 
en on which the sun never sets, if you live in a 
CC 1 which it never rises ? ” 

- survey of golden ages of great cities ends 
wi Robert Waithman’s essay on 20th-century 
Nev York. Some readers of this will be filled with 
n ia at seeing the cultural inheritance of the 
Eur >ean past, Antique and Christian, Renaissance 
and !‘aroque, culminating, as it were, in the amazing 
hotc»potch of all races and of all nations, rejuvenating 
therm-elves in the creation of a city-civilization of 
spectacular grandeur where the highest material 
standards of living-comfort and convenience are 
enjoved. This crowded metropolis, according to 


this spokesman, is prompted and united above all 
“by the common hope of economic betterment.” 
F. M. GODFREY. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, A RIOT IN EPHESUS 


| read in your January number the vivid account 
of A Riot in Ephesus by Mr. Charles Seltman. In 
the biographical notes thereto, as to The Loves of 
Anthia and Habrocomes by Xenophon of Ephesus, 
it is stated that although no English translation 
exists, there is a French edition (Dido, Paris 1856) 
with a Latin translation. I would however like to 
mention that there is an excellent French edition 
by Georges Dalmeyda published, at Paris in 1926 
by La Société Les Belles Lettres. This has a very 
good explanatory Introduction, copious critical notes 
on the text, and the Greek text with a French trans- 
lation on the opposite page. It is interesting to note 
that he considers Anthia in the procession to the 
temple not only bore the title of Priestess of Artemis, 
but, as such, wore a ritual costume with all acces- 
sories which made of her a living image of Artemis 
the Huntress, and she seemed, as she was meant to 

do, to be the goddess in person to the onlookers. 

Yours, etc., 
G. GroGAN, Brig.-General, 

Sunningdale, Berks. 


SIR, THE PHARISEES AND JESUS 


No doubt you are now feeling the full weight of 
the flood of correspondence Messrs. Graves’ and 
Podro’s article [February] must have brought forth * 

Many letters are probably learned and reasoned, 
but writing as one less wise, I sigh with relief at not 
having to accept my theology from these scholars ! 
They seem to have taken a widely-spaced rake over 


the Gospels, Epistles, and Jewish writings of several 
centuries, picking out what suits their hypothesis, 
and condeming as apocryphal, or the fault of Greek 
editors, those parts they find unacceptable. 

| Further, they appear to have clouded rather than 
Ciar 


1 the issue by only “‘ part quoting ” our Lord 
on ect. 
Yours, etc., 
PATRICIA GILBERT, 
Beckenham. 
hree letters so far received.—Eds.] 
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Sir, SPENCER PERCEVAL 


It is a pity that Mr. Fulford, in writing his short 
life of Spencer Perceval [February], did not have 
access to the Perceval manuscripts. Gleanings from 
printed memoirs and diaries, however skilfully 
chosen, are no adequate substitute. For we cannot 
be expected to accept quotations from Sidney Smith 
as a final judgment on Perceval’s religion, or from 
Lords Grey and Holland on his politics. 

Whatever the faults of the 1807-12 Parliament, it 
was never “ easy-going ” on questions of economic 
reform. The history of Bankes’s Reversion Bills 
alone proves that the Finance Committee had come 
(in George III’s words) “‘ to assume a control in the 
House of Commons.” Perceval realized this in 1807 
and did all he could—short of destroying the Govern- 
ment—to avoid the Duchy of Lancaster issue. Nor 
need we rely any longer on Greville or Dudley 
Perceval to answer Napier’s polemics. Apart from 
the Liverpool and the Perceval MSS., there are the 
Commissariat and the Treasury records to demolish 
the History of the War in the Peninsula. On one 
minor point, Brougham was not Perceval’s “‘ oldest 
friend.” As far as I know, they were never closely 
connected at all. 

No one could claim that Perceval was a second 
Pitt. But he deserves something better than Mr. 
Fulford’s Whig re-interpretation of history. 


Yours, etc., 
D. E. Gray, 
Leicester. 


HISTORY TODAY 
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